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‘SPEAK TO ME, MY DARLING!” SaID REGINALD; "LOOK UP AND SPEAK TO ME,” 


= 2 


A HAPPY STRATAGEM, | was quartered at Aldershot, continued never to | offend Sir Isa xc ; besides, everyone kaows the old 
me | miss anything worth seeing of the London | gentleman is devoted to him.” 


! 

ao season. Wherever he went he was a favourite.|  Notso very old,” sald Mrs. Burne, spite- j 
handsome, and intelligent, ot twenty- | fully. "Sic Iesac fe b tiers bs 

[A NOVELETTE.] | his Gaoum gen oe Aye gn sa tral Ro al a a 
: } 

t 


i 


Fairfax 

Of Belgravia’s beauties, and what was more to) «yronsense!"’ returned m 
aimee y lady, curtly. 
the purpose, gk ger fig ae “Hush! here he comes, I declare he ts the 

INE CHAPTER IL —_ oe cae ive alliance handsomest man {in the room !” 
His name was | bat bis friends and | ancle, Sir ped whenever that elderly |, He certainly wes. A tall, soldierly figure, 
him any but Rex; ca mcf seb this life would not bis | D#lr of dark curling brown, the clear cut classic 
for the ) 


wns 


thought sulted come features, which were almost an Inheritance in his 
rae tbr they ral bag ponent for Fairfax Castle, a house in town, y family, and ." palr of pag om blue 
ful aa a sovereign, for much was certain, if | jewels twenty thousand eyes ; evening dress was sin y becoming to 
“ for bt i | ie aye et N Rex—just now he looked his best. 


seemed born for. Mrs. 
through life without » care, that man was | Burns to her friend Lady Oarteret. “Sir Isaac Senn ore nee enn et wilh Hele 
R Fairfax. 2 ; would cut off his with « if Rex unig, éyes and masses of raven hair, a : 
“ succeeded with him. Left an | did anything to him.” hw co Pap Page Fry She was Lady 

Lady Carteret smiled biandly ; think. | Carteret’s on a t matron was ’ 
ee pleased, indeed, to observe the good spheneall 
baronet, She replied, ing evidently existing between her and the young 

path 5 officer. 
“You look flushed, Helen,” she said, with 
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maternal anxiety, “You should not dance too 
much.” 


eit etiil,” said. 
Rex, witha smile. “Lady Helen fs the_best 
wal ‘zor in the room,” 

The mutic struck up again, he bent over her 
and asked if she were rested. She assented, 
and took hisarm. The Countess looked up. 

“You willtake care of her, Captain ¥; $ 


“You could not expect her 


Remember, she is not very strorg !"’ 
“T ask’ better than to take care of her 
for ever !” said 


fa.a tone so low that no one 
the words, 


portion! 
hter was engaged to the best match of the 


season, 

Lady Carteret was not a designing woman, but 
fate had been very cruél to her, Married to a 
nobleman of fair estate and fortune, she 
chs MeO’ peer, the a a widow with 


She had an old acquaintance with Sir Isaac, 
felt certain he would welcome her child as. 
niece. The world looked very fair to» the 


_ Countess-Dowager on that June evening. She 


and when Rex at last led Lady Helen to the car- 
riage, her mother was as wide awake as herself, 
instead of dezing wearily in one corner, as was her 
favourite custom. ~- 

“Shall you be st home to-morrow, Lady Car- 
teret?” asked Rex, as he took hold of the 


is past 
“Come to lunch,” sald her mother, 
the e young man’s hand almost affectionately ; ‘we 
shail be delighted to see you.’”? . ; 
The carrisge drove cif, there was a pause, and 
then Lady Carteret said, inquiringly,— 
_ Well?” 
“It is all right,” said Helen, quite gaily. 
“ Mamma, what is Fairfax Castle like? I sup- 
pose we shall have to live there?” 
“ Tt is charming {” 
“T hope so, Captain Fairfax seems iofatuated 
7 


* You are a lucky girl, Helen!” 

** Mamma, that’s not polite of you. It would 
sotind so much nicer if you said Captain Fairfax 
is s lucky man! ” 

“You know I mean that too, He will be an 
excellent husband, I am sure,” 

Helen smiled brightly. 

“We need not have been so anxious last 
season,” she said, carelessly, ‘ You see 1 have 
dove much better for myself by waiting |” 

* Aud you like Captaln Fairfax, my love?” 

“T agree with you that he is charming !” 

** And he will have twenty thousand a-year f” 

** Yes, Oh! the relief of not having to scheme 
and calculate our expenses! Mother, I think it 
is much easier for rich people to be good |” 

** Helen 1” 

**} mean ft,mamma! If Uhadn’t had to pinch 
and scrape and think about money matters all 
my life, I should be able to forget Captain Fair- 
fax is rich, and think only of himeelf ; now, hand- 
some and charming as he is, I can’t help remem- 
bering bs has twenty thousand a-year—or will 
have, ) oa some day.” 

Mother and daughter rose late after their 
excitement ; Helen came into her mother’s dress- 
ing-room about twelve. She was clad from head 
te foot ia a loove clinging muslin 3 there 
was a pink silk girdle round hex wakes ashes 
wore knote of the.zame coloured ribbon at her 











could not stand the expenses of two London 
seasons, She was getting hopelessly into debt, 
and literally knew not where to turn for a penny 
of ready money. 

"Don’t think about that,” she said, piously, 
" Ways and means will be found.” 


She half-closed her eyes and locked upwards 
very sanctimoniously always when she uttered 
her favourite formula, to that strangers some- 
times fancied she expected the desired article to 
eT ho @ they ill? anid Helen, ite tae 

ope a . 
"Rex wants us to be married in August; so there 
ary oe tee i wy then. 

* Au can never manage it = 

“Is ot tore expensive to keep me on 
on I think, mamma.” 


ten minutes, I think.” 


I vp 
Twenty, if you like. if better,” said Helen, 
*s hand. . inichemaaaien Por icw je threw herself on a}. 
“To-day, you roean,” sald Helen, lightly, “Ib ]' 
‘our v 


couch, while the Countess went to greet her future 
aun-in-law. 


“Helen has told you of my wishes!” said 


Rex, with that winning way which always gained 


bim golden opinions. “ Dear Lady Carteret, will 
you trust your daughter to me? I will cherish 
her as my own life.” 


“T am sure of ib,” sald the Countess, enthn- in’ 


siastically. “Captain Fairfax, I can sanction 
your engagement with every confidence,” 

“ And you will mse your influence with Helen 
to consent to a speedy weddiug? I hate long 
engagements, Lady Oarteret, They area greab 
mistake,” 


* But, remember, there is a great deal to be 
thought of,” raid the widow, pleasantly; “and 
Sir Isaac must be consulted,” 

“My cnele will be delighted te welcome 
Helen, He has often expreseed a wish that I 
should marry.” 

‘But he may not approve of your selecting a 
portionless bride for all that.” 

" Sir Isaac is nob xo mercenary, as you, would 
infer. For years be has not lived up to his in- 
come, and I am certain he will. enable me to 
make an ample settlement upon Helen. He has 
always promised to allow me five thousand a- 
year whenever I married, and at his death— 
though I trust that ts far distant--his whole 
property will descend to me,” 

“T was abt the Castle once,” sald the Countess, 


"*a good many ir ago. I remember your 
t 


uncle perfectly, a strange thing he never 
married |” * 
tA good thing fo he said, “y 
s zg r me,” . 
Reeser Peoepeete: Well wae be very + if 


Helen decided the ten minutes stipulated for 
pene tpn pen pomp any pc ps 
ereetly withdrew, up to fiancée 
took her hand tn his, a, 

All is one smoothly. 
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and had openty told Sir Isaac of bis 
"I don't ery By jeer - eaid the. 
simply ; * is not a goed woman, 


Rex.” 

* Helen is not in the least like her mother, 
uncle ; she fe the sweetest, most artis 

“And has read up your value as helr of 
Fairfax. Ay, Rex, you are no mean match for 
® portionless girl! ” 

"Lady Helen is an earl’s daughter.” 

And penniless! I wish your thoughts had- 
gone elsewhere, Rex, my boy ; I do, indeed,” 

“T have never seen any woman 1 should care 
to marry bub Helen Devenish.” 

**You have not seen all the women in the 


world, R+x.” ; 


} “Bat do you mean, sir, you would refuse your 
mi $6 ixp usevinan with Laity tee ?"? 
Bir Isaac answered promptly,— 
not. Iam quite ready to receive 
5 You have my beat wishes 
y 5} if she marries you,” 
or Rex was ee 
I don’t understand you, sir, One moment 
seem to infer Lady {a mercenary for 
mg me; the next you hint she will refuse 
will show » lad,” 
Tam-sure of your consent?” 
You have been asa son to me for 
Rex, and I have no wish to-cross your 


No could be plainer than thie, 
so the considered free to. tell 
the Countess his pea would welcome Helen as 
a niece, and approve —— 

In his heart of hearts Rex disliked Lady 
Carteret quite as much as his uncle did, and was 
quite resolved not to see much of her after his 

He @eemed Helen innocent of her 


aut A 


ty 


a <8 ? 


“* He has wished me to marry for years. Iam 
quite sure he will love you dearly.” 

“ Shall you tell him at once, Rex ?” 

“Certainly. You know, Helen, I want our 
wodding to be in August—barely two months 


© Why are you fn such a hurry?” 

“TI want my wife.” 

“ You have done very well without her, hither- 
to, ib seeme to me.” 

But Idon’t mean to do without her much 
longer now, Helen, Be a good girl, and fix a day 
in the first week of August for our wedding.” 

‘* Bat the trousseau |” 
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«A person has. ju 
to be. 
sent on . 


He banded Rex a. 





brought t 
consequence, | 


» telegram. Somehow 
gellow envelopes seem always to carry with 
man ss he was Rox 


a burden of fear. 
started. Helen gave a 


Countess sweetly, — 
sn ‘Fairfax. I 
ray your message, Captain’ 


hope and trust it 
“(Do read it,” 
troubled,” 


scream, and the 


Helen, You look quite 


3 
- 
: 
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with some clothes. He had time for more 
ei lee grea hat oie dies 
them enjoy a 
aite-d the, only took her grag 
ve Tahal pot be long will think of 

ny —Vou 
ay oten, ametheart : 

FL S iy” 

see seine 

‘Then you may come Reginald ——” 
She stopped herself abruptly. The expression 
whish ouaeh Aip dasa toh Weds tat eotie 
mistake, and she went on, hurriedly, “ But you 
mey find him better 1” 

“T hopeso, Will you 


neense 
day. Now 


husband, end his absence 


‘It makes» me shiver, 


"Instead Of being the wile 


” sald 


; 
i 


. 
é 


of plain Captain 


plano Sayed nrk. tm Or hgh 2 a eon 


your life as a baronet’s 


bride. 


e 
WR ESE! 


obtiging to die before the wedding I shall 
be to » 
hemes 
child, 
consent rth argo ey na toe 






\, And you have never seen Sir Isaac since |” 


“* He has not married |” 

“No, For two years after our rupture he 
wandered over Europe, Not even the news of 
his {nherftance brought him home, At last, 
persue yan brother he came back to 
England to & honié for his orphan nephew. 
He has lived at Fairfax Castle ever since, and 
the world regards him as scold, austere man, 
with no feeling for any human creature except 


" Tt.is a strange story.” 

"From thé moment your father died I had 
but one scheme, one ambition, that you should 
ey Rees alate I have slaved and 

to.gain thie end, To-day my efforte are 
¢ with. success, and, like a foolish child, 
of ill-omens. Put such thoughts 
i 


"Do you suppose K»x knows, mother ?” 
“Wheel” ws, 
" About you and bis -uncle.”’ 
‘*] should think not ; men are unlike women, 
ee nares ne Cinepeinly 
Sir Isaac recovers, and you live with 
him at Fairfax, you must never betray what I 


#T 
the girl, slowly: “it seems to me he must hate 
me as child.” 

*¥ don’t see why ; ib seems to me just a mere 
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“Ts he conscious?” 
You, air; and he does nothing but ask 
+ you. Mrs, Gibson says {t's piteous to hear 

Rex rushed up the grand staircase at the top 
of his speed ; then he subdued his hawte and 
{nvoluntarily heaved his breath as he turned the 
handle of his uncle’s door and went {nto the 
invalid’s presence. 

Dying ! ah, not a doubt of it. Little as he 
knew of illness Rex felt that as he gazed on the 

drawn features; then he flung himself on 
Is knees by the bed, and taking his uncle's 
hand kissed {t as tenderly as a woman. 

Nurse and doctor understood thatthe presence 
a0 longed for was come; they went slowly ont 
and left the uncle and nephew alone—the one 
so full of life and strength, the other on the very 
threshold of the grave, 

i] Rex.” 

"My dear uncle!” 

“Tt’s all over, my boy; I'm going home, I 
shall see your parents there, Rex.” 

The Captain's eyes were fall of tears. 

* Bab there's something eles, lad” —his failing 
breath made his voice ao faint Rex could hardly 
catch his words—"I wanted you to be happy ; 
I did indeed, Rex.” 

“I am sure of it,” sald Reginald hearttly. 
‘You have been tho best and kindest fri.nd 
orphan ever had. Uncle, ‘rom the day I 
came here you have made my life one long 
happiness,” 

A smile rested on the old man’s face. 

“T loved you, lad, dearly, and I wanted to save 
you. You'll remember that {i waz from no fll- 
will, only just that you should be safe, not, as I 
was, tricked and deceived.” 

His volce failed, sx bent over him. 

“*] will remember.” 

* And you'll bear no malica—TI'd not rest easy 
in “y ge lad, if I thought you did.” 

“T shall never think of you with anything bub 
gratitude, uncle—never |” 

“And yon’ll be good to her—my little girl, 
who never knew her father ?” 

Bewildered almost beyond expression, Rex 
could only ascribe these words to the wander- 
logs of He bowed his head in token 
of assent, and happy in that unspoken promise, 
Sir Isaac's lips parted Ina amile, He sank back 
upon his pillow quite dead. He had only lived 
half an hour after his nephew's coming. 

As one in a dream, Reginald went to bed, but 
no sleep awaited him-—that passionate pleading 
rang {un his ears. Forgive! Whabt was lt he 
had promised to forgive? From whom had bis 
uncle meant to eave him f—~and who—oh! who 
was che little girl for whom his kindness had 
been promised—the little girl who had never 
known her father ! 

It was ten o’clock the nexbh day—Rex ent 
trifling with a late breakfast—when the servant 
told him Mr, Ashwin had arrived. The aame 
recalled Rex to the fact that many business 
arrangemente had to be made, r.. Ashwin 
had been solicitor to the Falrfax family for 
nearly thirty years, Surely he might suggest 
a clue to those dying words which rang so pain- 
fully in Sir Reginald’s ears} The two gentlemen 
shook hands, 

"Tam an early intruder, Sir Reginald,” eaid 
the man of law, gravely, “ but I promised your 
uncle to place this letter in your hands as soon as 
possible after his death, and I have a great deal 
to discuss with you at your convenience.” 

The letter was very short. It covered only 
one side of a sheet of paper, 


“My Mocn toven Bor,—TI always meanb to 
leave you my estate and its revenues, The large 
savings which have accumulated since I came iu 
for the title seemed to me an ample proyiaion for 
eaker claims. But you tell me you love Lady 
Helen Devenish. Her mother is a fiendin human 
shape. She epollt my life, If I can help it her 
child shall not wreck yours. I have thopght 
long and anxiously about my wil], and have now 
yan one which will eave your being the victin 
of a heartless coquetie. If ax thiogs now are, 
Lady Helen accepts you she wil! do so for love's 





sake only--if she cefuser, you will at least be 
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art, touning the prey of an adventuress. 
ou have no extravagant habits or expensive 
tastes, I have left 
life. I pever | you more, Rex, than now, 
when I seem to be deapoiling you of what you 
have regarded as your birthright.” 

re eae amazement Rex turned to Mr, 


‘“Whab does it all mein? Am I disin- 
herited |" 


“I have the will here if you will allow me 

Bat Rex interrupted him. 

‘No, no. I can’t listen toa rigmarole, Just 
tell me the facts plainly.” 

“Sir Isaac bas decreed that all your debts 
should be paid out of his estate,” 

“T haven’t got any.” 

‘¢ And that you should enjoy the housé known 
as Marshlands for the term of your natural life, 
and an income of eight hun a-year to keep 
it up with,” 

Rex stared. 

“ But this place, the town house, the Fairfax 
revenues and al) his funded property, what on 
earth has my uncle done with these }’ 

‘* He has left all the funded property to a— 
young lady. This estate and ite revenues as 
well as the town house come to you on one con- 
dition.” 

“ Aud that is }” 

** That you the same young lajy.” 

‘To's absurd. I am an engaged man,” he 
paused; then added, “besides, I never heard 
ARS yyy speak of any young lady. Who is 

*¢ Sir Isaac’s only child,” 

Rex nearly tumbled off his chair in amaze- 
ment, . 

“Sir Isaac was never married,” 

“Pardon me. Seven-and-twenty years ago he 
was jilted by Miss Helen Derry, now the Dowager 
Lady Oarberet; in desperation he married a 
beautiful actress,’’ 


, Sir 
been in my 

Mp. wey Deo he ra ene * 

“*Tt was a ly unhappy marriage. Lad 
Fairfax adored fer hasten, and was selina. | 
when she discovered he had married her out of 
pique. She claimed the only redress he could 
offer her—her freedon. She took her child with 
her ; = girl she said, bitterly, the infant 
had no value in the father’s eyes. Lady Fairfax 
and her babe remained in America when Sir 
Isaac came home, and settled at the Castle,” 

* And surely he heard from her?” 

‘Never but once, In that letter she rejected 
all offers of pecuniary assistance, She could earn 
enough, she eaid, to support herself and child.” 

"Then she may be alive now !” 

"Tt is probable,” 

** And the girl may be married }”’ 

‘No. It was the one condition stipulated by 
Sir Isaac that his daughter should never enter 
into any matrimonial engagement without his 
knowledge and sanction. He bas never been 
~ for the latter, so Miss Feirfax must he 

e,”” 

* She’d be ap old maid by this time.” 

“ She would be twenty-four ; ber mother’s age 
at the time of the marriage.” 

"Did you ever see—Lady Fairfax t” 

** Once.” 

" And was she presentable }” 

**T thought her one of the finest ladies and 
most .beautifal women I ever met. If her 
daughter resembles her you are to be congratu- 
lated, Sir Reginald.” 

“It would make no difference to me whether 
she is humpbacked or a mode! of loveliness, I 
am engaged to the Lady Helen Devenish,” 

* Indeed !” 

“Eight hundred a-year and Marshlands {s a 
great contrast from what I expected.” 

" Sir Isaac seemed postive you would under- 
stand his motives.” 

“TI do I bear him no ill-will, He was in- 
finenced by an almost Insane dislike to Lady 
Carteret, Besides, Ashwin, after all, his daughter 
has the beet right to the Castile,” 





our 
enough for a simple home | | 


gust, Mr. 
chanes of providing an 
the estate before my unknown cousin, whom you 
= as fancy free.” 
. Ashwin looked ominously grave. 
“You forget,” he said, gently, “Lady Helen 


may think it prudent at least to postpone your } 
wording.” 


CHAPTER IL 


SomewHere within the four miles radius of 
Charing-cross, somewhere in densely-populated 


‘London, there stands a long, narrow street, 


whose dingy, depressed-looking houses are for 
the most part leb-In lodgings, Aun eminently re- 
spectable. place is Maicolm-atreet, S.E., reader, 
bud anything but cheerful. 

have generally seen better days, and now swell 
the ranks of the shabby-genteel, toiling harder 
far than upper servants or charwomen, and yet 
earning a very slender maintenance, to gain even 
which they must work so incessantly that they 
have little time to note the dinginess of their 
surroundings, or to wonder what there fe in 
Malcolm-street 80 ob} to the sun as to 
drive him away from the locality even in bright 
June, 

In the “ parlours ”—we use the phraseology of 
the district—of No, 9, Malcolth-street, a young 
lady lived alone, supporting herself, pre- 
cariously enovgh, by the higher branches 
of fancy needlework. If only some wealthy 
patroness could have discovered Beatrice St. John 
her fortune would have been made ; her talents 
both for di and executing elaborate em- 
broidery, w ve brought her in an ample 
sum, but unluckily for her she did not know this, 
She had only been three years in England, and it 
was only for one of them that she had had to 
support herself, She worked for one or two 
shops, who resped a rich profit from her exer- 
tions, and in return her just enough to 

body and soul together. 

She was sitting one June morning, about a 
week after Rex learnt he was not uncle’s 
hefr, busy at an embroidery frame, — 
of egranate blossoms on panels 
satin, destined to adorn the dress of a young 
and beautiful peeress. Her ladyship would pay 
a goodly number of guineas for the same, and 
Beatrice hoped when her task, which took her 
many weary hours each day for a week was 
ended, thirty shillings would find thelr way into 
ber puree, 

She was unusually cheerful to-day. It was so 
fine that the sun had managed to find his way 
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a penny, Uncle 
you ; the lonely time I have since mother 
died.” 


“And her annulty died with her. How have 
you , child, all this while?” 

Sra Me Ooi eee 
em b . y 
retells ae 
oa " 
Bee,” he sald, 
'sbeen making 


“They've been imposing on 
sah cus) gene icbeuccaae wane 
a pretty t out of your ry & 
over inn We atl have a nice little home some- 
where in the country, wy ie oma aa 
py. 


even into Maleolm-strest, Beatrice thought that | 7 


when the panels were finished even she y 
take a holiday. Half-a-crown would 
fare to Kew by boat; there and back, enable 
her to have & row on the river, and tea in some 
of the rural arbours erected for that purpose ; 
besides, it was a bright prospect, a wi after- 
noon away from smoky London—a whole five 
hours in fresh open country. A smile came 
to the thia face at the bare idea, for Beatrice was 
country born and bred, She had never been 
able to leave the great city in which her lot was 
$ for the clear blue 


Lady Helen Devenish, but 
in spite of hard work and 
written on her face ; for the 

rest she had nothing in common with "s 
darling. Beatrice was above the middle bs 
she had a slight drooping figure, large tender 
blue eyes, hair of brightest gold, a 
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“T don’t I ever spoke to a gentleman in 
my life under fitty. 

“Quite right,” said Mr, Carlyle, appr , 

» you'll ® better thing of your 
than your poor mother did,” 

Bee did not answer; she had never heard the 
rights of her ® story, only that she had 
loved and lost, been ~ married, and lost 
her husband by a separation as cruel as death. 
The only t she knew of her father was that 
from him she ed her blue eyes. When he 
died, where he was buried, what position in life 
he filled, she had no fdea; only from her 
mother’s shrinking from all acquaintances Bee 


Pen you'll have nothing more to do with 
er, 
Half-an-hour’s work would finish Bee's last 


poem the two relations set out—Bee‘to 


carry last memorial of her tof] to her em- 
ployers, Mr. Carlyle to a house-agent’s to procure 
a list of near the 


Thames, which were to be let furnished for the 
summer months, 
She had to wait rome time. The fashionable 


‘‘ Another toilette for Lady Helen Devenish 1 
Certainly not. Mies Mills, you must, be stupid 
to ask euch # question. You know I shall send 
ie Fa More to thas hones until my bill is paid 

“But Lady Helen is on the 


the time, but 
again and pre 


Madame condescended to remember Miss St. 
Is. She had 
other commissions ; but declined. 
to undertake any more 
needlework,” she almply. 
Horrified at the of losing her, Madame 
affected to think it was a question of money, 


Bee understood her uncle’s idea was 
she had been imposed upon, She gave 
reason for her sudden rebellion, but, 

with a firm refusal, left the room. 
She seemed to walk on alr that bright June 
day, Her toll was over. Uncle Will had come 


back, They would be together, Every- 
thing looked fair in her future, She aid not 
even regret the mother who had I-ft her not two 


t 
ears before, That mother’s heart had been 
oad before her child's birth. 

Bee knew that it would have been cruel to 
seer? to range na - earth, and so there was 

to alloy vhe st ness that 

ant to heve dawned aes 

Uncle Will would return at five to conduct 
Beatrice to his hotel, She had barely two hours 
to pack up, pay her lendiady’s bil), and prepare 
to leave the only London home she had ever 
known, 

She admitted herself with a latch-key, and 


| went s ht to her little sitting-room. Then 


she started. What a day of surprises this was 
to be to her! Here, in her own abode, 
comfortably ensconsced {nan arm-chair, sata 


stranger, 

He did not seem in the least disconcerted at 
ee ) tae ag the domain, He rose 

** Miss St. John, I think ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Your mother’s name was Mary. She waa 
the daughter of s Mr. James Carlyle.” 

Bee bent her head im token of assent. She 

felt too perplexed to speak. 

” dear young lady, I am delighted to 
_ — ditegs — the bearer of most 

“eee ou must not regard me 
with suspicion, For thirty years’ I was your 
father’s confidential friend and adviser.” 

“I never knew my father, sir.” 

Mr. Ashwin sighed. 

“* He was a good man and true; the one mis- 
take of his was that, when jilted by a mercenary 
woman, he married out of pique a creature so 
sensitive that the diseoyery he did not love her 
well-nigh broke her heart.” 

‘That was my mother!” said Bee, quickly. 
“Sir, do you think I can have kindly thoughts 
of the man who broke her heart!” 

“I think you will forgive him as she did, Miss 
St, John, they are reunited now, and there are 
no mists between them—your father died almost 
8 last week !’’ 


started, 

“T always thought he died when I was born! 
I was to understand so |” 

**No, His last thoughts were of you, his last 

cares were to assure your future |” 

“ My future is secure already. Had you come 
two hours later you would have found me gone,” 

“* And where!” 

vs mother’s brother hae returned from 

with a large fortune! his one object 

‘ia to make a home for me.” 

“ You will not need it. By. your father’s will 
you inherit a London mansion aud a hundred 


thousand in funded property. 
“I don’t waut it,” 
**T fear you must take it !"’ 
—s filied with tears. ve 
t disappoint my uncle cruelly! He 
has come home so happy at the thought of 
for me! How can I tell him I don't 
need his help!” - 
“There is no occasion to tell him at once; 





“Do you mean I am rich!” 

“ You have three thousand a year even if your 
property remains in the funds; your house in 
Belgravia is usually let for three hundred. Ib fe 
aeuperb mansion!’ Be +4 

“JT don’t want it!” said Bee, helplessly. |" Sir, 
I know you meen all kindness, but I wish you 
had not found me, Uncle Will aad I meant to 
be so happy, and this news will be a bitter ‘grief 
to him. He cannot bear any mention of my 
father.” 

“Mig dear young lady!” said the lawyer 
gently, “you are troubling yourself without 
any need! Unless you tell him, Mr, Carlyle 
will never know of your inheritance, If I 
send you the interest of your fortune twice o 
year, you can forget the circumstances {n the 
intervals,” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Yes, I have one thing more to ask— 
you will not think me inquisitive! Are you 
en = 

Boe emalled. 

“Uncle Will asked me that very thing this 
mornipg! No, Mr. Ashwin, I am not engsged! 
Icever mean to be, I ehall_remain plain Bea- 
trice St. John to the end of my days!” 

The lawyer looked up quickly. 

"You surely are aware Sv, John is merely an 
assumed name? Your mother bore it om the 
stage. She went back to it when she parted 
from her husband.” 

* Then what fs my real name!” 

Mary Fairfax.” 

" Not even Beatrice }”’ 

“No; you are Mary Fairfax, only child of the 
late Sir Isaac Fuirfax, of Fairfax Castle, and firat 
cousin of the new baronet, Captain Sir Reginald 
Fairfax. But thie can make no difference ; you 
are of age, and your own mistress. If you 
choose to call yourself Miss St. John, no one can 
prevent 1s,” 

Bee's eyes filled with tears. 

"“T feel ae if I had been a living fraud all 
these years!” she said, piteously; ‘' nothing 
about me was true, not even my name!” 

“Don’t grieve,” said Mr. Ashwin, kindly ; 
‘indeed, you have no cause, Ib seems te me, 
Miss St. John, your future is a very fair one, 
fairer far than your cousin’s.” 

Bee recollected the fragments of conversation 
she had overheard. 

“Do you mean that Captain Fairfax ls my 
cousin, Mr. Ashwin ?” 

“Yes ; he is Sir Reginald now.” 

" And he has been disinherited for my sake ?’ 

‘He has Marshlands, a small country estate, 
and eight hundred a year, but he had expected 
Fairfax Castle and its revenues.” 

**Oan’t he have them? Oouldn’t I give them 
back to him?” 

“ My dear,” returned the old man, touched by 
her generosity, “ he could not take such a gift at 
your hands; besides, they are not yours to 
give,” 

“ Whose then }’ 

Mr. Ashwin looked at her shrewdly. 

“Fairfax Castle and ite twenty thousand 
& year will be Sir Reginald’s on one condition.” 

“ And that ie i” 

“That he marries you within three years of 
his uncle’s death," 

“Tt ia an insult to us both.” 

Hardly that. If you refuse you are amply 
provided for, Sir Reginald also has enough to 
make both ends meet. The reason of the 
bequest was to save him from being married for 
his money.” 

** Bat he Is engaged.” 

“How do you know!” 

*'T have heard it.” 

"It was true enough; but Lady Helen 
Devenish is her mother's true daughter. She 
gave your cousin his congé directly she learned 
he was not the heir of Fairfax.” 

“ How be must hate her.” 

“T think he hates all women at present. He 
will throw himeelf into his professional duties, 
and try to forget the sex exists. As to Fairfax 
Castle, have you no curicsity to know the fate of 
the grand old place if you and your cousia 





decline to be one?” 
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* We shall decline,” 


"Then Fairfax passes to the eldest soo of Sir 


Reginald or yourself on his majority,” 

“TI hope I shall never see him.” 

** Whom }” 

"Slr Reginald.” 

**T don’t think there is the least chance of it,” 
eaid Mr. Ashwin, cheerfully, ‘To tell you the 
eruth, he indulges fn a fixed belief you are dead.” 

Bee laughed, she really could not helpit, It 
-was the Gret bit of levity into which she bad 
been betrayed. The iden of Osptain Fairfax 
jumpiog to such a conclusion seemed pre- 
gposteroua. 

** Would that change things?” 

“6 would ensure the estates to Sir Reginald’s 
500.” 

** He ie quite sure of them now ; I shall never 

marry. Why, I was twenty-four the other day, 
_4and I have never had an offer.” 

"J am surprised to hear it,” 

“The fact is I know ao een and my 
mother had a etrange dr of my marrying. 

E think Uncle Will is like her ; they both dis- 
approved of young men and—that sort of thing.” 

“ Did they t” said Mr, Ashwin, much amused. 
: “* Well, ff ever the right young man turns up I 

hops you will have the courage to renounce 
their advice; and, as your father’s tried and 
trusted friend, I hope you will allow me to draw 
up the settlement 1” 

Bee smiled. 

** I may safely promise that.” 

“Tam very glad we have met,” went on the 
“lawyer, warmly; “and, Miss Fairfax-—-I. must 
-call you.so for once—remember this interview 

ceed not change the happy plans you have made 
‘for a peaceful home with your uncle. You must 
keep me Informed of your address, and sign s 
formal “pene 2 twice a year when I send your 
dividend, and really I think that’s all the trouble 
that will devolve upon you for being an heiress,” 

JBee smiled, 

“You say you loved my father? Yor his sake 
~ rill ~ promize me one favour?” 

* A dozen if I can.” 

“ One will be all-sufficlent—never mention this 
Zaterview te my cousin.” 

“Tm afraid I must ; you see, it will be neces- 
gary to tell him I have eeen you,” . 

“Then I. can change the form of my requssd ; 
mever tell him the name I bear, or that I am the 
nilece of William Carlyle.” 

“ Ah, that I can promise you readily, though I 

confess I cannot guess your motive.” 

She binushed. 

“I fancy Uncle Will and I shall travel. Wide 
as ie the world, chance meetings are always hap- 
pening. Should we come across Sir Reginald in 
our wanderings I think I should sink Into the 
earth with shame if he knew I was the wife his 
uncle had intended for him.” 

“TI wish you could meet,” 

“We shall not; & fen’tin witha likely. I 
-2m only guarding against impro emergen- 
cies by my requeat. But I bave your promise, 

and now I am content.” 

** And I have yours.” 


“5 a forget which.” 

“That I should draw up your marriage settle- 
-waents, Remember, Miss Fairfax, I-shall hold 
~“agou to your word,” 

She smiled. 

*«That promice is never to be fulfilled, because 

there never will be any settlements. Wouldn't 
«it do as well if I promised you should make my 
r ? mR 

wie No.” 

“Why not?” 

"E kope I shall be gathered to my fathers long 
“before you have to contemplate that step.” 

“T have always wished to die young,” said 
Bee, thoughtfully ; “I never could see any good 
an growing old,” 

" Wait,” 

~She had risen to go ; he took the girl’s hand in 
‘Gis, and looked gravely into her face, 

“ You are very like your father,” 

“Am It” 

“And yet I can trace a resemblance to your 
mother. My dear, I hope your fate may be 
dhappler than hers; and remember, Mies Fairfax, 


if ever I can be of any use to you you have only 
to summon me—a line would bring me to your 
ald at any time.” 

“ Thank you," she said, earnestly, ‘*Remem- 
ber, Mr. win, I trust you entirely—I am sure 
you will not forget your ss 

He was gone ; the chimed five, and Mary 
Fairfax, alias Beatrice St, John, started up ; not 
one of her preparations was made, and at any 
moment now her uncle might srrive to bear her 
away. 

She rang the bell, and told the landlady of the 
change in her life, She paid a fortnight’s rent ia 
liew of notice ; it seemed an earnest of her future 
wealth to be able to give the kind, poverty- 
stricken widow a haudsome present out of 
pileof sovereigns Uacle Will had left her. 

Then the packing began. Bee took with her 
nothing but her scanty wardrobe and a few 
memories of her mother — e elee she 


left for the landlady’s benefit. By dint of great | 


hasts and plenty of assistance from the widow 
Bee contrived te lock the second trunk as Uncle 
Will, balf-an-hour behind time and in a desperate 
barry. stopped at the door in the very came fi 
which bad brought him in the morning, and w 

his niece firmly believed he had kept fn his 
service the whole day, 

“That is over,” said Uncle Will, as the man 
eprang to the box and drove them rapidly away 
from Malcolm-strest. ‘' Bee, it shall not be my 
fault, child, if I don’t make you happy.” 

Bee smiled a little wistfully. ¢ 

‘*T am sure to be happy with you, dear.” 

Aod then he went on to tell her of the house 
he had taken -for her at Kew—a tiny, bijou 
villa, with gardens sloping down to the silvery 
waters of 
carrisge left and a pair of cream-coloured ponlea, 
just the thing for Bee to drive aboutin, The 
old traveller was as delighted as a child, and in 
his enjoyment Bee almost forgot the exciting in- 
terview that had just taken place, 

Oue thing she longed to know and could not 
bring herself to ask—had Uncle Wiil ever heard 
the real name of his sister's husband { 

Even this was to come to her. Afber dinner, 
which was served in their private sltting-room, 
Mr. Carlyle inscribed “his name in the hotel 
visitors’ book. He hesitated just a little, and 
then wrote “ William Carlyle and niece,” 

“I wish I could give you a name, child,” he 
eaid, half sadly, as he laid down the pen. 
“ Beatrice Carlyle would have a pretty sound, 
and as ‘tis I can never hear thee spoken to with- 
out thinking of the wretch who broke thy 
mother’s heart.” 

«His name was not St. Jehn.” 

** To couet have been,” 

“Why?” 

‘I was away five years. When I came back 
the tragedy of your mother’s life was over, I 
— Miss Carlyle, I found her Mrs. St, 


© Tknow ft fs not my father’s name ; my mother 


Thames, Tiere was a basket- 


lady’s daughter of her fiancé. 


- Bee thought privately Lady Helen must be very 
like her a she would not have let mere 


ty ; provided for her by her 
uncle's kindness, Mr, Carly’e had epent.a week 
in Paris, apparently for the express purpose of 
buyfog pretty dresses for his niece. 

Attired in a delicate French cambric, trimmed 
with quantitles of real lace, a shady hat with 
ay a ostrich feathers, Miss St. John looked 

beat. 


It was emly, so early that Lady Helen had not 
cared to make a toilet when she appeared. She 
looked saHow, unhealthy, and—it must be con- 
fessed—untidy. Her soiled wrapper would not 
bear Inspection by the side of Bee's enowy os mbric; 
iste hours, excitement, and petual bothers 
over money matters made her features look worn 
and sharp, Bee, who had heard of her as aqueen 
of beauty, was greatly disappcinted, 

Lady Helen was perfec'ly civil; indeed, 
aciale for mes ctiog bs saadsant on 3 
8 , respectable bvery over- 
rine Mk She would doubtless do well ia the 
country ; she was not in the legat sulted for a 
fashionebie life. 

“Tt must be very wearing,” sald Bee, in- 


Merry : 

Lady Helen stared. She recoguised the faul'- 
less Parisian costume, the cony, bigh-bred 
manner; surely this tall, graceful maiden did 
not wish to imply she did not move in fashion’s 
circle? 


“ Are you a stranger in London?” she asked, 
graciously. {I do not think I have met you io 
! ~ 


called herself St. John when she went upon the society 


stage; aud. she went back to it afterwards 
because, like you, she could not bear any sound 
that reminded her of my father.” 

“Tam lad ; I shall like it better now. 
Beatrice St, John! It has a pretty sound.” 

* When shall we go to Kew, uncle 1” 

“Not till next week; we've # heap to do first, 
Bee. There are two women-servants lefp and a 
boy to look after-the ponfee, bub I think you 
ought to have a mid,” 

“Piease not,” sald Bee, laughing; “Indeed, 
there would be nothing for her to do.’ 

‘*] would rather,” said Mr. Carlyle, In his 


stately manner 5 “ you know I feel responsible to: 


your mother, Bes, You are under my protection 
now.” 


And so, for very »ff-ction’s sake, Beatrice 
yielded the polnt. Au advertisement was In- 
serted in the’ Zimez, and ‘young persons” 
waited on her at the hotel between ten and 
eleven, The third applicant impressed her 
favourably. She was a pleasant-mannered girl, 
and confessed ce for a country life. 

“You see, ma'am,” she sald simply, ‘I'm not 


used to late hours, I'min Lady Carteret’s ser- 








vice now, and it’s four most mornings before I'm 





YT bave lived in London three years, but my 
mother’s delicate health, and then her death, 
combined to keep me very much at home,” 

Lady Helen threw ap her hands, 

**You could live in London and do without 

and amusement? Miss St, Juhn, you must 
be a stoic |” 


Bee smiled. 

big ae she ood, hy we may pay too 
a price even and amusements. 

Those words rang fn Helen's ears when she was 
left slone, for almost similar words had beea 
spoken by her lover not many days before. 
Tae on bis uncle’s funeral 
found Rex at Lady Carteret’s.: He sent in bia 
name, Sir. Reginald Fairfax, and the servaut 
ushered him into a tiny retreat, where Helen sat 
alone expe him, Very pleasant did the 
announcement fall upon herears, To them ‘‘Sir 
had a fer more welcome sound than the simple 


Ob, Rex, how could you stay away from ms 
so lovg }” 

* Have missed me, darling} 

“Well, Iam here now, and I pray it may be 
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long before we have another parting. Nell, 1 
have come ball ange Sor pees” 

“ 

He had drawn her nearer to himself. He was 
pg Fe sow with a wealth of tenderness fn his 
"you iove se, Nel, don’t you 3” 

“You know 

" Well en sp little trouble for my 
sake} Nell, a ee oe 
gand a year ; I come back a poor man. 

Helen started. She raised her head from his 
shoulder ; she would have released herself from 
bie embrace, but the clazp of his arms was all too 
close. 

“te Tee can't have ditnherited you 1”, 

** He has. 

Helen was positively silent. The very tm- 
mensity and suddenhese of the calamity made 


her speechlesr, . 

" Bat we shail yaa papel went 
pipes? the uncle has left mea 
country house called Marstons and eight hun- 
dred ayear, Plenty for a simple home-iife, 
Ne 


11.” 

Nell thought otherwise. It was the exact 
amount of her mother’s jointure, and never 
within her recollection had Carteret called 
it plenty. 

She was too angry to try to conceal her dis- 
pag rena The mask of disinterestedneas she 

had always assumed before Rex dropped with a 


pgeance now. 
“IT call it wicked!” she cried, bitterly; 
* What or epee pag i 8 apagliadb ng ge 
bP heir, and go decefving people in this 
“I don’t think be ever gave it out that I 
was his heir,” returned Reginald, gravely, 


** Well, ee ee 

* Nell,” he said, “do you mean 
shah Wale Wil aanlee ted Romneree: tases? 
“Tt must,” she naa snsppishly, “all the 
ep 
* You cannot go to or have an 
ben, Saaan thmale oxtan 


expected ; 
my pay we should have about sh Ranieea 
a year, Nell, don’ you think you could be 
beges pre nm el tee! 
“It would be enough for comfort,” 
Rex. “You would not have to pinch or 
We could live az gentlefolks without fear of debt, 
and, Nell, we should have each other, Don’t you 
care enough for me to give up'a few of luxuries 
we had hoped to enjoy?” 
"Tb wo pronase «al 


am that fs your answer t” 
is.” 
“You have nob thought of disappointment 
—of my broken hopes !” ni 
“You a are lig FE men ale 
ty or domesticity; Rex. You would be 
perfectly wretched if you married me on a small 
ole T have oot boea bough up vo e uae 
Excitement and Plemure are se necessary to ‘me 
“a dear price for them.” 
** You may pay too a 
“Tam sorry to disappoint you, Sir 


but you have oe Seep Se Be should 
ot ae Ths to thenk, wal Te dewly 

ive *. 
“Tunde meaniog now. Well, he has 


from the bo'tom of my heart a day may never 
come when you regret your decision, You have 
cast my honest love from you with scorn, You 
think the affection of a man’s whole heart worth- 
less, Lady Helen, I offer you no reproach ; I 
only trust you may never regret the moment 
when you sacrificed us both to your cruel 
arabition,” 

He did not offer to shake hands with her ; b 
did nob even wait for an anewer. He walked 
out of the room, opened the hali door and passed 
Into the stresi-~one page in his life closed for 
ever, 

“ He will marry Miss Fairfax, and unite the 
estate and title,” said the Countess, when Sir 
Iswnc’s will became public, “ Of course, it is a 
good thing for him, bat I consider you have been 
treated abominab!y, mw my dear.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Helen, coldly. “We 
are not likely to meeb Sir Reginald and his 
bride ; our paths in life lay wide enough apart.” 

But a sigh accompanied her words, and the 
Countess looked up sharply. 

“Surely, Helen, you are not mad enough to 
regret your decision. - What would your . life 
have co with eight hundred a-year and a dozen 
ehildren—poor people alwsys have enormous 
faxllies.” 


“] regret - nothing,” said Helen, coldly, 
‘except that. all the wearlsome work hes to 
begin agsin, mamma. 1am quite willing to take 
up the dreary taek again, only remember one 
thing,.I will not Heten to discussions about my 
affair with Sir Regiuald Fairfax; his name is 
never to be mentioned between us, whether it 
ended weil or ill; whether we have done right 
or wrong I decline to argue. Let things be as 
they would have been ff Mrs. Burn had never 
introduced him to us,” 
denen ong Countess, oe mage a her 

er’s imperious commands, meekly pro- 

mised obedience ; but the idea came to her and 
Ckdoce fo her mind that whatever heart a 
fashiopable education had lefp remaining in 
Lady Helen's arietocratic breast had been given 
to the young Captain, 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was more than a year since Sir Isaac's 
death, and hie nephew was almost forgotten by 
fashionable London. A baronet with only eight 
hundred a-year and hy eae pay was not 
worth remembering society ; besides, 
Sir nald had quite deserted his old haunts 
from the moment he knew that Helen was false 
to hie, that he had staked bis happiness on her 
truth—and lost. He eschewed all festive 
scenes, He wae popular as ever with his 
brother officers. Amorg men he was his old 
self, gey, cheerfnl, and sympathetic, but he 
never. willingly met 2 woman, He seemed to 
have become a misanthrope as far as the fair sex 


was concerned. 

“It’s no ace your talking, Ashwio,” he said 
one August evening when he had been enter- 
tainlog the old lawser at Marshlands, the only 

where he could wield a seigneur’s authority 
now. “What you ssy may be very true, I 
daresay ft is folly to despise al) women for the 
wake of one, but you don’t know how I believed 
fm. her, I thought Helen would be constant 
thre h all adversity.” 
ow will metry and forged her.” 

nf i] am not good at forgetting.” 

** Well, you'll marry, and not forget her.” 

“Tam not in the least likely to marry, Iam 
sufficiently proud to refuse fo wed any but 

tle blood, and no lady would demean herself 

attempting hous metre on ge? bundred 
on troubled, old friend ; 

are more blogs in life than love and 
mario, and T don't doubt « bachelor’s lot has 
many aivantages.” 

whe nwa. nh he said, epeakin a 4, 

v's very g alou 
almost unconsciously. ‘I’m ap old man, snd I've 
children of my own to plan mar ache 





no * 
It does seem hard the two I 

Se dattneted tn sald both ei i 
strange aversion to wedde 


Sir Reginald laughed, 
your hands? Who is he? You might intro- 


with exch other on youc match-making ten 
dencles,” 

“TIT should not think of performing euch aw 
{ntroduction, Sir Reginald.’ 

* 'Vhy? Is be a very grand personage, quite 
above ansoclating with a pauper baronet ? You 
might confide his name to me, Ashwin, and 
truet to my honour not to foist rayeelf upon bis 
nvtice.” 

“You are talking at random, Sir Reginald. 
The friend I referred to was a yourg lady.” 

“In—deed'!” Rex laughed wickedly, “I 
Gldn’t know you went in for young lady friends. 
I suppose she is a blighted being who, baving loved 
and been disappointed, like myself, ceci'uee to 
try her luck a second time.” 

“ Certainly not,” 

“She is doubtless waiting for a noble partner,’” 

“She does nob mean to accept any partner. I 
saw her yesterday and began to reason with ber > 
but she only smiled, and told me she was bappler 
than most of the married psople of her acquaint- 
ance,” 

“Quite a philosopher ! 
name }” 

“ Beatrice St. John.” 

“ Beatrice St. John! It sounds too: romsoutic 


Dare I ask ber 


old is she }” 

“ Uader thirty.” 

* And an heiress 1” 

“*She lives with an old uncle, I know nothing 
of his circumstance, but expect she will come ip 
for a trifle at his death.” 

“Strong minded female! May it be enough 
to keep her in strong tea and tracts, Don't 
worry over her foibles, Mr. Ashwin ; you look 
quite bothered. You had better devote your 
energies to finding my unknown cousin, Mary 
Fairfax, Who knows, as you are such a deter- 
mined match-maker, you might succeed fn 
marrying her after your own’ hearh! It would 
be @ sort of consolation for your failures with me 
oud Miss St. John.” 

“T have quite given up secklog Miss Fairfax.’ 

** You are coming round to my cpinion that 
she ig-dead,” 

“Tam not; but I see no particular object In 
discovering her. You are determined not to 
marry her, so what is the usze In finding her?” 

‘*] am a great trouble to you,” said Rex, 
dropping hia laughing tone, and speaking with 
honest regret. “Do you know, Ashwin, I thio) 
my uncle's will has caused as much wor ry to you 
as to anyone.” 

ig Lady Helen Devenish would not sgree with 
you.’ 

“Don’t speak of her by that name. Don'ts 
you know she was married six weeks ago at S». 
George's, Hanover square, to 4 cotton million 
aire.’ 

“ Really 1” 

* He was fifty-five,” sald Rex, dryly, “and his 
hair was scarcely his. No, scantler ; bub he had 
gold enough to atone for these shortcomings, and 
to shed sufficient lustre upon the homely name 
s Johnaon as to induce Lady Helen to aecept 
‘e,”” 

“Tam very glad she is married.” 

“Are you? Did you live in dread of ner re- 
lenting and recalling me} I daresay I sha!) meot 
her next week, The happy pair are travelling In 
Germany, and you know [ start to-morrow for a 
tour up the Rhine,” 

“You don’t seem alarmed at the proepect.’” 

“I think I cau aurvive it, I mean to be 
famous yet, Ashwin. Perhaps, when my name 
is great in the artistic world, I shall forgive Lady 
Helenu for her prudence.” 

** It is wonderful bow you've taken to painting 
lately,” admitted the lawyer. “I shouldn't 
wonder if you made quite a tidy income by your 
pletures ic a few years’ time.” 

“Don’t "eald Rex, with mock horror, ‘* don’t 
be so mercenary. 1 dow’) want money, I only 
want ambition—-fame. You know, « love of art. 





8 almost an inheritavce in the Fairfax. family, 


“What! have you another misanthzope om 


dace him to me, sir, then we could epaele- 


for » young lady with such pecullar views, Howe 
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But for my being cut out of the Caetle I Tight 
never have discovered I was born to be @ painter.” 

“Ts seams to me,” said Mr, Ashwin, pon- 
dering! , “men are no better than women.” 

“Did I ever say they were? But what has 
reduced you to such s sad conclusion ?” 

*“When women don'b marry they start a 
hobby, Weil, it seems to me that’s just what 
you've doue.” 

Hag Miss St, John a hobby a” 

“Tf shoe bas it suites her,” was the enigmatical 
| ne ‘She's a good-hearted, honest-minded 


Rex tall, angular spinster of twenty - 
ex stra he scantiest wiry red hair and the 
=> of grey eyes. This party doubtless 
wore a oy bonnet and a rusty black drese, and 
pA beer so suited to her must be that of 
(area other could be so con- 


“Well, I start csr yoann 6 Ashwin, and I 
shall be fee several weeks, perhaps three 
months ; ou hear anything of Miss Fair- 
fax during my absence you might leb me 
4znow t” 


The lawyer nodded, 
* And don’t fret yourself over my and Miss St, 


-- John’s delinquencies ! 


“I'm not likely to do that; there's no 
use in it. You had better leave me your ad- 
dreas,” 

** Post Restante, Dusseldorf, until you hear to 
the contrary, Ishall keep very much in one 
place I expect, and make short excursions trom 
it, I have three months’ leaye of absence, s0 
don’t be surprised if I wait till November to 
return |” 

Mr, Ashwin wrote a foreign letter the next 
day. It was very short one. He had been in- 
troduced to Mr, Carlyle by his niece as a “ friend 
who had known her mother,” and the result was 
that a strong intimacy had sprang up between 
the two ager mans gayle and Mr. Ashwin felt 
mo scruple at ng @ favour of the returned 
e 


migrant. 

“A young friend of mine, Reginald Bertram, 
will soon be passiog through your neighbourhood 
on » sketching tour. “He isa fine young fellow, 
and any kindness you can show him I shall 
ae a personal favour, Tell Miss Bee you need not 
fear my thoughts were on match- g, for my 
artist friend has almost as strong an objection to 
euch things as herself.” 

The lawyer rubbed - hands when he had 
sent that letter to the pos 

“There,” he said, Leva a grin of triumph, 
“I think that’s a "good stroke of business ; 
they're safe to meet now, and surely as they 
don’t know, what a remarkably wise thing it 
would be to fall In love with re other. They 
may be trusted to do it. I shall have a lot 
to answer for to old Carlyle, though, if they 
do, ” 

o's aa at Kew had been a great success. 

Carlyle and his niece spent four happy 

path » ad then they came to London for 
the winter, and went abroad in the end of 
May. 
Beatrice and her uncle lived ina simple, un- 
pretentious fashion; they kept no company, 
maintained no style or cerem: ony, but wherever 
tbey were they managed to enjoy themselves and 
secure a very fair share of amusement; and so 
far from exceéding their means In the twelve 
months they had been together, they had spent 
Mttle more than half the yearly interest on Mr. 
Carlyle’s fortune, 

It was Bee's doing they came abroad. She had 
always been ‘fond of art ; now that her time was 
her own she wanted to devote a good deal of 
it to her painting. Mr. Carlyle was just the 
kind of man to epjoy the scrambliag, diverting 
life of an Englishman abroad, so the two pitched 
thelr tent in a very pretty little house in a 
quaint German town, and proceeded to enjoy 
themselves—Bee by spending many an hour in 
the lovely scenery adjacent to their home and 
trying to reproduce Its beauties on canvas, Mr, 
Carlyle by cultivating an intimate acquaintance 
with oll sorts of German dishes and making a 
list (short) of those he liked, and another 
(cor slows) of those “ not fit to aeb before a pix.” 





They had been a at these occupations 
quite Sheen mouths m Mr, Ashwin’s letter 


arrived. Uncle Will put hy his spectacles and a 


read it through ; peeped over his 
shoulder, and took in the gist at a single glance. 

‘Mr, Bertram! It’s a pretty name, but we 
don’t want him, Let’s have a bad memory, 
Cacle WHl, and forget all about this letter.” 

“Why, dear 1” 

“ He’sa young man,” aald Bee, severely, ‘* and 
you know we both dislike young men 1" 

‘Bat Mr, Ashwin says he's nice |” 

“That makes {t worse! He'll bea kind of 
Se nt te 

he won't come to Wenigedorf.” 

* echene he won't, We won't look ab the 
arrival Hate, Uacle Will, and whenever any one 
wants to tell us anything about artists we won't 
pretend to hear; then, even ff the prodigy does 
come, we need not know anything about it.” 

And when a sionth , and they never 
heard the name of Bertram, they Shame to 

ree believe themselves secure from any demands upon 
t 


hosphtality. 
To was a lovely September day, and Bse had 
sallied forth with seh oma She was sitting on 
acamp stool on the Ds, fe a hill whence the 
allver Rhine lay sheltered before her in dreamy 


ty. 
Bee was pain wi vance co aa bee ehanens from 
that lonely hill She meant to 

a “ Peep of Rhineland,” 

Some cows browsing In the distance were the 
only traces of life. The sunshine fell upon the 
waters, the brown tint of the foliage, the dead 
leaves upon the ground—all fitted in with her 
fancy, and, absorbed fn her aubject, she worked 
quickly and well, 

Bell loved painting dearly. What a contrast 
between her life now, when she needed only to 
exercise her slender fingers to pleass her own 
fancy, and the days when she had to work hard, 
early and late, to body and soul together ! 

It was ® very erent Bee from the girl 
Uncle Will had found in Malcolm-street. She 
looked younger and str . She had been 
pretty as a ag fo ges ower then ; she was 


lovely now, with ali the radiance of health and 
happiness. 
The breeze fell u her soft halr, and stirred 


ite waves from g; her ‘cheeks were 
round and coloured with a sweet, carnation bloom 
and her dark blue eyes were atill full of a deep, 
thoughtful tenderness, 

She was no longer the “yt overtasked 
worker in Malcolm-street. Those days had left 
their mark on her, You saw this in the pathos 
of her expression. the wistfulness of her changing 
smile, Sorrow had added a charm to her face 
no after-years of prosperity could ever quite 
destroy. 

She was so engrossed in her own work that 
she never saw another easel raised almost by the 
side of hers, never noticed that another artist 
seemed desirous of conveying that bright scene 
to canvas. 

She worked on unceasingly until some big 
drops of rain fell phe eels yer The sky seemed 
to have turned d lowering. Olearly they 
were going to have a storm. 

3 3e’s first thought was her picture. When she 
had arranged her mackintosh so as to form a 
kind of tent over that, shé”really did not vory 
much mind how furiously the rain came down. 
Umbrella shs had nens;-and her cloak being 
sacrificed to her canvas, she was fairly at the 
mercy of the elements. 

“ Allow me,” 

She looked up. A young man was standing 
at her eide with an open umbrella, 

She shook her head. 

* You will get web yourself.” 

**Not at all; I have my overcoat.” 

She hesitated. 

“Letus share it, then,” sald Sir Reginald, 
with that strange smile of his that used to be 


thought so charming before his change of fortune; 
oe there is pleaty of room it for two 
ead 
Bee laughed. 
“* Thai 


you,” she said, frankly. “I shall 
be glad not to geb wet, for this is only a shower, 


‘some sort of farewell ; 





and I want to do another hour's work before I 


at Wenigsdorf ?” 
ve a house here for the 


=“ “To demas & pretty place.” 
vintes is lovely. I don't think I ever enjoyed 
so much as the scenery 
anything hb as the here.” 
‘You are fond of painting rd 

“TI love t dearly. My one ambition fs to 
exhibit at the academy.” 

a eae aye oe, Peel to wait long, 

canvas I saw morning.” 
sry Ary mn 


Ty Tee 

ou mean e art your ig 
* Yes—if I can. . 

Rex took the words to mean she was ambitions 
iy bens as the eotiaiy Gada ok 
0 ae eT eee 
 apan - He felt a great regret 
and pity for her, orgot she was a young 
wor A. Th ischod on thee an O hears tt aoa 
nobly. 

“You will succeed,” he said, slndly ; “I wish 
I felt as sure of myself.” 

* And are’nob you?” 

“Tam like you. fe es Se, ee ee 
another romaeg and I find the claims of the 
two conflicting at times. 

* Arb brooks no rival,” said Bee, almply ; “she 
must have all or no! 

fap mane peeve Song aban tee: 
had little chance of being all to this girl 
Sbe was so beautiful, there was such a charm 
her face and manner, she would never be left to 
lead a life; sooner or later Love would 
claim her as his victim. 

“Are you here alone?” he asked, suddenly, 

He could see her ungloved hand, but it was 
doubled, 20 that he was not sure the third finger 
was bare of ringa, Of course it was nothing to 

nothing in the world, only he did feel 
ae re en 
a fe 

“Oh, no! my uncle is with me; we could not 
be separated. He doesn’t like the place quite so 
well as I do, but he is very happy here, He is 
pany 8 de German dishes ; I accuse him of a desiga 

to bring out a new cookery book whet we go 
home, but he says-be-is only learning what to 
take and what to avoid,” 

Rex smiled, 


must be English from your face, 

“Home means England, but 1 don’ thiok I 
am 

“ Aren’t you sure about itt” 

“No,” and she shook her head dolefully ; 
“ both uncle and I are ignorant in pointe of law. 
Now I was born in America ; doesn’t that make 
mea Yankee!” 

**T cannot enlighten you, bat I believe not,” 

“T had rather 


tig 
it 


raining, ” sald Bee, 
ceiving for the first time ee mores was Sen, 
“and this gentleman has kindly been giving me 
the ter of his umbrella,” : 
Ceriyls; ‘bowing ‘eonmtneutly te: (hi: suena 
A c to the stranger. 
som, f eaeodl oom bad news in the market, so 
I thought I would come and tell you, child.” 
Rex lingered, he hardly liked to go withou 


80, 
seem an eavesdropper, he kept his 
“What is it?” said Bee, with 
hop: ym ee eprwhe ho m = 
“It’s all my fault,” "Oana, 
tently; ‘I met Mre, Jones and — 
to her. I quite forgot you told me not to 


to any, news,’ 
Bee's face took a comic expression of 


**T can guess the rest,’’ she said, pathetically, 
“ Mc, Bertram has come.” 

“* Yes.” : 
"How could you let her tell you, Uncle 
Will?” said his fair mentress, severely. ‘“ There 
is n0 help for It now; we shali have to know 


HE 


ete cos oe nie $ > 
is ab ual We a 
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'* Perhaps he won't long.” s Mre. Brown stared. 
4 ee ber ehoalder £1 GEN, DOLLY S$ LEG ACY. It’s the strangest thing I ever heard ofi [ 


here, After that of course aust call on him 
at once ; we couldn’t be to a friend of Mr. 
Ashwin’s, Go now, there’s a dear. I suppose 
ou had better invite him to dinner. Oh! I hope 
isn’t very young. Mr. Ashwin needh’t have 
told us about him. , 
Mr, Carlyle departed ; the sun had come back, 
Bee returned to her painting Rex bewildered 
at bi himself discussed under his nom de 
{i vege be does te yreediien Ss eon ideatige 
if he ought at once to m his own identity, 
and thus save Bee’s uncle a useless call. 

The two artists left off 


carry ber éasel. 
“Thanks,” she sald, lightly; “I fear it fs 
giving you a t deal of trouble.” 

"Not In the least,” they were fairly on the 
way now, “ Will you pardon me if I say some- 
thing? I could not help overbearding some of 
your conversation, and I fear, through my kind 
friend, Mr. Ashwin’s, mistaken zeal, have 
already been a great nuisance to you and your 


You can’t mean——” 

** Only that I am Reginald Bertram.” 

Bee came to a dead stop. 

“ Oh dear, what can you think of ua 1” 

“ Nothing very dreadful.” 

‘*You see,” said Bee, speaking very fast, “I 
never saw & youpg man—to speak to, I mean—in 
my life, and Uncle Will has been In Australia a 
great deal and doesn’t know much abont young 
men, and be 

" And eo,” persisted Rex. 

“When we got Mr, Ashwin's letter we didn’t 
know what in the world to do. We live very 
noah tee cant aoe the world, We 

the grand stuck-up young man would 
consider an introduction to usa great infliction. 
At last we came to the conclusion we would try 
not to know when he came,” 

“T assure nor stuck-up. 
i a t eeecas acai 
® real pleasure to me to see something people 
who kaow dear old Ashwin so well ; but don’t 
gg I won't be any trouble to you and your 


u 
“Mr, Bertram, you are quite misunderstanding 
me. If you will take us as you find us, and not 
turn up your nose at colonial ways and my 
gaucherics, we shall be delighted to see you. 
Mr. Ashwin is a great friend of mine. He may 
Look mentioned my name to you-—Beatrice St. 
a) 
" You can’t be Miss St, John,” 
bit am,” 
‘Then it must be another Miss St, Johm he 
told me of. It couldn’t be“you.” 
not 1 ” ‘ 
“He said you were under thirty, and a woman 
hobby, I drew a pictare of a 
angular female, with a mania for lect on 


woman’s ts, He never contradicted when 
Taaaee re ; 





male gee sure she'll pay some day.” 
Smith 


* —t0p— 
CHAPTER VL 


To go back to an afternoon some weeke before 
Viscount Devereux and his friends went down to 
Field Royal, a cold, bleak, January day, before 
the remains of poor Mra, Smith had been laid to 
rest in Brompton cemetery.” 

The wind blew keenly ; there was no winter 
sunshine to brighten the leaden sky ; there was 
something terribly de fo the thick, heavy 
ataiosphere, and people seemed to find this out, 
for very few pedestrians were to be seen in the 
fashionable quarter of London. 

One man, however, who evidently belonged to 
the upper ten thousand, was walking acroes St. 
James's Park ita brisk pace, making evidently 
for the direction of Victoria pation. He 
stopped at a large flower shop not three minutes 
from the terminus, and purchased a huge bunch 
of violéts, bordered with freth green ferns, just 
a delicious reminder that in spite of the present 
cold, bleak winter {0 a few months the spring 
aunshine would be pouring warm and gonial rays 
upon the earth. 

He wasa handsome man, past his first youth, 
but still In the prime of youth, a man whose 
face you had bunt to look into to trust; whose 
dark brown eyes. confidence ; a tall, 
stately man, with a thorowgh Eoglish walk, 
whom all dumb animals loved, a lit re me 
clung to instinctively, as though they feit he wae 
their friend 


He took the flowers {n his hand and walked 
om looking ab them from time to time 
with almost tender admiration. 

‘They are like her,” he muttered to himself. 
‘The moment I saw her I recalled the flower 
Viola used to call her own ; and she is like Viola, 
too—as like as a child can be to her mother, 
I wonder what Mrs. Smith ts like? What a fool 
Iam to dwell upon the mad idea that haunts 

| I wish I had gone in the other night and 
solved the problem jfor myself. Ove look in the 
face and I must have known whether I saw Viola. 

could make no change fn her past 

my recognition, What a fool I am!” he re- 
sumed, after a patse, ‘' Nearly eighteen years 
loved a woman who had uo thought but 
never seen her—I have 
yeb the sight of a pair 
~# a girlish voice, has 
° 


that fair-haired girl have been a deceiver, and 
told have been one long 


“ T can’t understand it,” he said to the woman, 
as though to ask her aid. 
the number I was told. 


e suspicious 
even more 


~ Yon seem to know all about her, sir,” 
. The gentleman felt more and more puzzled. 


“T had the of seeing the young lady 
home,” he » slowly, “one evening a little 
before Christmae, and I told her then I hoped to 


call goon and have some conversation with her 
-| mother.” 


"Mra, Brown looked at him stesdily. ' 
“You don't mean hor any harm, sir! Mre. 
Smith was a decent woman, and if she owed you 


creature,” cried thé stranger, ‘ Mrs, 
an tee Owe ted & balipaeade My bale 





object in seeking her out is that I may offer her 
aesistance,” aaj 











don’t see why I shouldn't speak out; you don’t 
look like one who'd turn round on me,” 

“T assure you,” sald her companion, “I shal? 
be gratefiu' to you for any information, and I will 
not repeat avything you tell me.” 

“Come in, efr, out of the draught,” she eaid, 
hospitably, 

She took him into the front parlour, the very 
room where Dolly had told her story to her 
mother. 

“Mrs, Smith did live here, sure enough, sir, 
and a good, honest woman she was. She was with 
me nigh on a year, and she left all in a hurry 
abont three weeks ago.” 

* Left; but you said she never was here 1” 

“I am coming to that, sir, The night you saw 
Miss Dolly home—I mind it well, for cabs don’t 
often stop at this house—Mrs. Smith was up to 
near midnight, bat she went out the next day 
directly after breakfast, leaving her daughter fn 
bed 


“* Why are you nob at the establishment ? I 
anid to Dolly. She just shook her head, and said 
her mother ’ad gone, and made her promise not 
to stir till she came in, 

“TY daresay Mrs, Smith wes gone three hours. 
When she got back she called me Into thia room, 
and shut the door, 

“Pm ina bib of trouble, Mrs. Brown,’ saye 
she, ‘and I want you to help me, I owe a bit of 
money which I can’t pay for a month or two, so 
I think I'd better go away. Make up your bill, 
and I'll pay a week extra instead of notice ; and, 
as we've always been good friends, perhaps wher 
the gentleman comes to ask for his money you ll 
tell him it’s alla mistake, and no Mra. Smith 
lived hers,’ which, {a course,” concluded Mrs, 
Brown, “I promised to do, and when [ saw you 
to-day I jumped to it you were the man she ex 

” 


P Pani Clifford sighed. 
Tam very sorry.” 
“You want to see her particularly {” 
“Tam very much Interested in her daughter. 
She had « splendid voice, and I thought with a 
ol 1 educ +4, ” 





**You meant to bring her ont at one of the 
‘alls, Law, now!” sald Mrs, Brown, “ what a 
pity she’s gone! I daresay she'd have made her 
fortune.” 

Paul Clifford thought it unnecessary to tell her 
she was quite mistaken. 

“Could you tell me anything about Mrs, Smith 
that would give me a clue to finding her?” 

"TI never knew nothing ; she was too close,” 

“ How did they live?’ 

" She mended lace for the shops, A rare hand 
she was at 1b,” 

** T suppose sho was a widow!” 

* Law, yes, sir, and quite an old one, too, She 
was much more like the child’s grandmother.” 

“ Nice looking ?” 

‘Not a bit, Dolly must have got her good 
looks from her father ; her mother had none 
Jast a plain-spoken, sensible woman,” 

“Thank you,”—he slipped @ sovereign iato her 


time,” 

Mrs, Brown etared with delight, The unex- 

— gift seemed to quicken her intellect, Paul 

not got tothe bottom of the street when 
she came running after him, 
* Sir, it's just come to me, all on a sudden, 
you might hear of Dolly at the establishment.” 
The idea séemed to Paul Cliffurd a good one 

He took s cab and drove to Madame Mar- 
guerlte’s. 
awaited him. The stately principal wae far- 
from being as compialsant as poor Mra. Brown. 
She told her visitor frankly she believed she had 
been taken In. 

* © Miss Smith no more had the smallpox than 
had,” continued Madame, indignantly, “If she 
had would her mother have moved her that very 
afte:noon in the anow!? Ib was nothing but a 
clever trick to save her from serving the rest of 
ber time,” 

Tt looked so much like ft that Paul Cilfford 
was speechless, He kept his faith in Dolly, bud 





he did begin to doubt her mother, With such 


hand, “Pray let me make up for your loss of 


We know the disappointment that. 
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‘training In decelt what would be the future of 
‘the fair young girl who so reminded him of his 
first wild love? 

“T must apologise for trespaywing on your 
time,” he ead, rising to depart. 

“There's no apology needed, air, I daresay 
you were taken In by the girl’s pretty face, and 
took word she said for gospel. I know I 
did myeelf; I'd have doubted any one of my 
hands rather than Dolly Smith.” 

‘*} suppoee it would be asking too great a 
avour to beg you to communicate with meif you 
-should receive any news of her?” 

“T expect I’ve had the last news I'm likely 
to have,” ssid Madame, sharply. “Two even- 
ings ago, New Year's Night, I saw her,” 

“Saw Dolly 3” 

“Yes,” said Madame, coolly, ‘I saw her with 
‘my own eyes. I don’t think I'd have believed 
it if anyone else had told fb me of her. I 
-always, liked the girl; I.conldn’t think she’d 
have sunk eo low.” 

Almost beside himself with some strange in- 
«ward fear, Paul cried out,— 

“In the pame of Heaven, what was the poor 
-girl doing, madame }"” 

* Singing.” 

at Singing i ” 

“Singing in the streets for alme! Fancy, 
sir, & girl who had sat here amiong my young 


- ladies, who had been allowed to assist in making 


dresses for the nobility 1” 

Paul Clifford walked away ‘with = strawre sad- 
ness upon him. He never quite decided what 
part Dolly Smith would play in his life, He had 
meant to offer the widow to send her daughter 


abroad, and defray the whole expense of her | 


musical education. 
He had meant never to lose sight of Dolly. 


“He had ‘pictured her as the sunshine of his 


dome, though whether as the child of his old 
age or the wife of his bosom he did not know; 
bat for old sake’s sake, for the memory of his 


~ firat love, whose face she bore, he had meant to 


make her future his care, 

And now where was she! 

Wanished like a shadow, disappeared as utterly 
and entirely as a snowflake beneath the rays of 
the noonday sun, 

What had become of her? Where was she? 
Could that last assertion of Madame Marguerite’s 
be true} 

Looked at in. ony light. the history was a 
strange one. These people had been. living in 
iz sbeth>street. three weeks ago, apparently 
settled there for years. . Dolly herself had 
a@poken of her work aj Madame. Marguerite’s as 
ouly to be quitted to seb up for herself in the 


country. : 

Yet within tour-and-twenty hours mother and 
Geughter had: forsaken . home, ’ residence, ‘and 
eoceupstion,. What could it mean? .. 

How could be acquit Mrs. Smith of falsehood? 
Gindeed, he could not separate her statements, 
aud tell where truth began and falsehood ended. 
She seemed even to have gone oud of her way to 
‘tell untruths, 

She might surely have heen. content, with 
shifting her lodgings withont inventing the fable 
of thé smali-pox, Then what occasion to fabri- 
cate that little history of owiog money for Mrs, 
Brown's ear t 

No, the more he thought of it the more per- 
plexed and bewildered Paul Clifford felt, till he 
could haye gone almost to the length of wishing 
the had not paseed down Regent-street that par- 
ticular December, and so had never ecen the 
syren who $0 troubled him. 

In that case there would have been no one to 
~sescue her from Lord Devereux. As he pondered 
over the story one fear would baunt him—had 
the miserable Dolly accepted the Viscount’s pro- 
tection? 

He could not bring himself to believe euch 
ertel phame of those violet eyes, and then 
og two facts strengthened his confidence in 

er. 

Had she sunk so low as that she would not 
have needed to sing In the etreete; and Lord 
Devereux’s fancte being now in London {t seemed 
dmpossible he should have had time to pursue his 
fancy for Dolly, 





Paul Clifford had got thus far In his reflections 
when h3 met the very person of whom he was 
thivking—Viscount Devereux. Oa his arm was 
Lady Madelaine, 

She had known Mr, Clifford from childhood, 
and it was impossible to avoid a meeting. The 
lovers (*) were bound for the Barlington Arcade, 
and Paul took it into his head to accompany 


em. : 

“This fs & more peaceful meeting than our 
last,” said Devereux, lightly, when a lady friend 
had elaistad Madelsine’s attention. 

The Viecornt had no Intention en 
malice, He meant to outrage the beau 
singer ; but he was a man of the world. He 
koew that io society he must ofter meet Paul 
Clifford, and he could not afford to be on ill- 
terms with him. 

“ Yes,” shortly. 

* Have you seen the bird since f” 

Paul looked at him steadily. 

“No, Haveyou?” 

* Oace,” 

“Where?” interrupted Paul, quickly, “* What 
was she doing $”- 

“ The usual occupation of a bird—singing |" 

Mr. Ciifford’s eyes flashed oae look at 
Devereux laughed lightly. ; Pett 

“Fhold ‘my first opinfon=it Is ‘too pretty a 
bird to be left in » wild, savage state ; but I have 
not caged It yet. You seem so anxious, I may as 
well give you that plece of faformation.” 

“Jack, what are you talking of 1” 

Madelsine had finished her conversation’ with 
—— and had overheard ber fiancé s baad 
woras. 

* Only about-s certain specimen of wild bird I 
want to tame, which Clifford thinks should be 
left in its natural condition,” was the audactous 


reply. 

“T hate caged birds,” said Madelalne, gravely. 
* Poor little prisoners |. it makes me ead to look 
at them |” 

“J quite agree with you, Lady Madelaine ; 
even the song of a caged bird is like plaintive 
music |” 

"Music does make one sad sometimes,” said 
Madelaine, thoughtfully, -'I know the otber 

t--—” 


nigh 

“ Madelaine, don't inflich' that history on 
Clifford... You have told everyone a dozen times 
already |” 

“T should like to hear {%'’ interposed Paul. 
“Tell me what happened the other night.” 

And she told-bim the tale weialready koow. 

For weeks after that-afterncon Paul Cilfford 
lingered in London. .He. positively haunted the 
streets of Kensington. He made inquiries in 
every direction. He epent money, too ; but he 
found no clue to the he sought. 

The pretty child to whom. for one brief hour 
he had father, guacdian,.and friend seemed 
to have vanished from the werld aa completely: 
as though the turbid waters of. the river played 
reatlesely over her body, 

Is was natural that Me, Clifford should call 
upon Lord Charteris, He had, known the peer’ 
intimately befors he went to India, and the 
courtesy was therefore due; but it was strange 
how, having oncs been to the bandeome house in 
Kensington, he should find himself a frequent 
visitor, 

Lord Charteris “took” to himatonce. He 
seemed like » relic of his youth. . Really he was 
young enough to. have been the Karl's son ; but 
it pleased the latter to treat him as a friend. of 
equal dignity. 

“ Papa has quite stolen. you away,” eald Lady 
Madelaine to him one afternoon, when he ‘was 
waiting for the Earl to accom him to a 
political meeting, ‘'I wonder what become 
of the business that brought you to town!” 

“Tt fs at o standstill,” 

ts Why +” 

She had never seen such ‘earnestness in his 
manner, never seen such suppressed passion in 
his voics, as when he answered her, 

“ Because the corner-stone.of the whole. is 
lost, that for which I planued and hoped has: 
disappeared,”’ 

‘*T wish you would tell me what the business 
was,” 


4 





“fg le 1” 

“T want to know.” 

“T regret I cannot tell you.” 

"Tasked papa the other n'ght, and he sald he 
did not know elther |” 

Hi ree wd oat arenes ® 

o we amused ourselves ng. 

“ Indeed |” . ar 

“ And I want‘to know if we guessed — If 
pes oe ah ga agg will you say who was 
correct ?’ “a 


He bowed ceremoniously, as though in as- 


sent. : ‘ 
“Papa declares’ you bave written a book, and 
are looking for a publisher. Well!” 
“The Earl is mistaken.” 
She was eo long beforeshe spoke aguin that “he 


won fae guewe, Lady peancwenge 

; thought you were going to be married 
and had come up to town to choose fresh farni: 
tare, and such ¢* 


“ Your ts run on marrla; Li 
Madelains _— , at? 


Ld No; t don’t t ” ? 

‘ What did your father say to your guess?" 

“ He said it was ‘about as probable as that he 
was out for another countess. It’s uot very 
flattering to you ; but papa looks on as jast 
as old as him: I believe he imagines you are 
his twin brother, and he was sixty-five last 

“T cannot boast 60 many years as that; but 
T dare say Tam what you call anold manu.” 

“You don't» seem old,” ssid Madelaine, 


dreamily. 

I shall be f in Janel” $ 

“ Don't put it like that,” pleaded Madelaiae, 
softly ; ‘say you are ‘thirty 7” 

He bed. 


“T)oesn’b even that sound venerable to 

} » 
wo No." 

Lord Charteris came in then, and the gentle- 
men started on theic expedition, Who would 
have guessed that when the door had closed upon 
them the spoiled helress—the pretty, petted 
avatar enialt vie Gen as ah tet 

on wept’ as thou ir 
very heart waa breaking. : 

“T love him” the murmured amid her 
sorrows, “ Oh, how very wicked and unwomanly 
I must bet «He cares no more for me than for the 
drawing-room ‘table, and I love hici with all my 
heart! He never answered me—vever told me 
if my guess was correct, and’ he hed really come 
up hére to see about his wedding! Ob, how I 
shall bate his wife! What anidict lam? What 
have I ever been to him} Nothing but « 


‘| troublesome child; to whom he has been kind. 


Well, he will marry some horrid woman, and I 
shall bé Jack’s wife. We shall live close together, 
I ew and the world will expect me and Mes. 


Clifford to be great friends! Ob, the misery, 
the wretchedness of {t all! If I Gould only die 
soon—only not live tiil June !” 


For: as things were now settled Viscount 
Devereux's wedding was to take place in the 
miverything has ite ue lo life jth Uetle tela 

ure e3 eB 
we think so slightingly of are often Hnks in the 


long chain of circumstances that make up our 
fate, ’ 
The flowers Paul had to give to 


9 Marguerite’s. He could; 
Scr read 
Yonten with a bouquet in his hand: I 


nob take 


i 
F 
F 
g 
Lily 
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You we stor 
“ Not I,” said the old man, with a ‘¢ 
whistle ; ‘‘‘she’s ueemian too tera 
hour ago when I im to-see to the fire, It's 
barniog nicely; a beautiful fire you'll find 


Burning nleely! Reader, the grate was 
the size of your sugar basin, and: the bit of 
in It was so minute you did not see (or, what was 
more to ths point, feel} ituntil you:were touching 
almost the bars. I ne the adjective “' beau- 
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“Look here, see what mother’s brought you }” 


Madge eagerly dieplayed the flowers. 


and 
Beautiful violets! 


How 


their 


tened the little room !—how the child's 


Ow 





is Mii 










? 
feel 


gardener. 





“Who them 
een eed i 


were 


child ; I 


eyes sparkled as she saw them ! 
to you, mother?” 
m, child.” 


whoever lost them must be; 


#0, mother |” 
that there 





answer; she was thinking a 
were things whose 
pth ee no tears atone 
gone long years before 

the loss of something she 

j off regretting until the violets 


oN 
‘pat In water, the bouquet an- 


‘te be very sure that every stalk 


the tefreshing moisture, Lena Isy 
her dark eye watching them, and then she 


“L wub Theda 


"Barely all abo 


garden, Mother, did you 
ever see the flowers grow?” 


she speak of-her past, it was so 


ead ; but her child’s question must be auswered. 
*“Oh, yes, Lens; your grandfather was a 

T lived ia @ cottage smothered with 

and jasmine.” 


was alive,” breathed the 
, coulda’t we go to that cottage 


Madge shook her head. 
Was I born there, mother?” 
lets the country befcre you 


father?” said Lena, wistfully. 
wonder what he was like; I 
I have never heard 
you knuw, mother, aad yet he 


father, she was his child—the only 
mother lived, had the right 

He was a rich man, and yet 
lived in beggary. What did 


have seen him. 
him 





church ceremony. The black spot in the story 
was later, They were a totally unsuited pair 
She had never loved him truly, and as the firat 
glamour of his passion wore off, and he fcund 
this ont, he let her see he regretted their unlon. 
She drove him to ft by her wild, reckless ways. 
There was a false friend by her ready to fan the 
flame of jealousy, until at last Magdalen had left 
her hushand—and not alone. 

The child was born five months later. She 
was then penniless, deserted, alone. She never 
made any appeal to her husband ; she never even 
made known to bim the birth of his daughter. 
He had not chosen to take the freedom the law 
would have given him; Few people had known 
of his marriage, and so he went his way supposed 
to be an eligible bachelor—really ea forsaken 
husband. It was six years and more slaocs ebe 
bad seen his face, and yet his wife had resolved 
this day to appeal to his pity. 

She knew where he lived, Even [In ihe firat 
days of their married. life he had retained his 
chambers to see his friends and get through 
business (though ®@ tich man’s only son 
it was little business troubled after), She 
could have found her way to those rooms blind- 
fold, They were in @ half forgotten corner of 
Fulham. Six years ago they had been almost 
in the country-—even now they had a fresher 
look than many of the'thoroughfares near. 


“He will never me,” thought Madge, as 
she rang the bell with despairing fingers. 

But she was taken, The middle-aged 
man who ap Made no attempt to deny 
his master—he really seemed to have expected 
his visitor. wondered whether her bus- 
band had philanthropist, and spent his 


2? 
time in Spratt. the poor and ragged ! 
“Rap ab that 


man, coolly, ‘‘ the master is expecting you.” 

She obeyed, The voice that said “coms In” 
awoke every slumbering memory {o her heart. 
A mornient more, and husband and wile stuod 
face to face. He was eight or nine-and-twenty. 
She was three years younger, but to look at the 
two you would have judged her at least ten 
year older than the handsome, nobile-lookivg 
man who sat aban easel sketching, He looked 
np as she entered, gave one start, and roee to 
his feet-—white as death, 

“ Magdalen |” 

Yer,” she saldpbrokenly, ‘1h ie I.* Don't 
speak harshly to.me,*Bertic, I can’t’ bear it, 
Yow. must. have some ides of my misery by 
seeing me here. You don’s think eurely that 
anything but real want? would bring mes to 


ou. 
rs He did not harshly, « Seeing her then as 
she was, and ing of ‘her as she bad been, on 
awful remorse filled sboart. Had he failed ica 
aby measure in his duty to her? Oould ft be 
his fault that she was thus?" 

“ What do you want?” 

* Money.” 


The word cost her an awfaleffort. But for 
that little child at home she would have died 
sooner than ask him for alms. 


He asked her one question—asked ber {n a a4, 
grave whisper. 

She answered ptly,— 

** More than six years ago.” 


** Why didn’t you come sooner 1” 

*T couldn’t, I shouldn't have cow? to-day, 
“Sho etopped tkvoptt 

6 abruptly. 

wy waaee you have,” he sald, slowly, “I can 
at least see you want for wothing now, I slays 
meant to make you an allowance,” 

“To ease your consclence ?” tauntingly. 

He never answered her. He had taken ont his 
purse; and counted a little pile of sovereigns. He 
pushed them towards her. 


4° @he took one, and pushed the others away. 


**Let me have this every week,” she said, 
» “A lot of money Would be no good to 
jme—tt would not do,” and she shuddered, 
' Where shall I tend ft?" 

She named a library in the Falbam-road where 
letters weré taken fn, wrapped her shawl around 
her, and rose to depart, She never aiked him 
for any promise to send the money. She knew 
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this much of the man she had called husband— 
his word was his bond. 

* Good-bye,” she said, bro’ . “You have 
been better to me than I to hope for. 
Bertie, we may never meet again—before I go I 
wish you'd say you forgive me,” “i 

The man’s better nature struggled hard with 
the memory ef all he had suffered for and through 
this poo The right triumphed. 

"T forgive you, daien, You our- 
self more than ame all.” Rca 

‘* Heaven bless him,” murmured the woman, 
who was a wife and yet an outcast, when she was 
in the bustling streets raising 
the wintry sky. “ Heaven bless him, If ever I 
can do him a food turn I 4 

But alas! for her good resolution, alas! for 
them both. She went the wrong way to work 
him that good turn. 

Tt seemed to Magdalen as she left her husband 
he must wich for one thing more than aught else 
—her own death. 

“If the child goes,” she murmured, sadly, " if 
thie last chance falla, and I have to give up my 
Gerling, he’d have his way. I couldn’t live with- 
oud her.” 

A room In a little snug village close to the 
Thames, a room as different as possible from that 
rqualid London lodging, a cheerful, respectable 


landlady, and. a, ty garden in front of the 
house —all this a new life to the libtle 


And the elder Magdalen, for the child’s sake, 
turned over what she called a “new leaf,” She 
behaved as though she atill had a reputation to 
cherish and maintain. 

She conquered the awful longing for drink 
that assailed ber, and beyond one journey every 
week to that library where the husband sent his 
bounty, she never left her child, 

Landlady, district visitor, ole , one and 
all thought Mrs. Bertram s most ted mother, 
meg ty more friends and sympathy now than 
she known for a day ; but, alas! the 
improvement fn the “chia wae only fluctuating. 





Very soon the doctor had to break to her mother 
that she was sinking. 

Madge received the news in perfect allence ; 
only >: ac she was alone, and no one could her 
grief, the tears ran down her cheeks, and she 


murmured,— 

“Ib is my life he has condemned as well as 
hers. All that is best of me will die with my 
child. I might have tried to redeem the past 
for her sake. Now, when she is gone, I shall be 
what I was before,” : 

And that meant a drunkard, Oh! the awful 
restraint she had to on herself those last 
weeke—the fearful effort it cost her to keep up 
her reformation while the feeble spark of the 
child’s life yet lingered—who can say ! 

It came to an end at last one night—a quiet 
evening. Lena put her little thin arms around 


ber mother’s neck and whispered,— 

"Good-bye. I’m father.” 

Poor little one! fatherless and here. 
It would not be reckoned in the 
great hereafter that she suffered for her 


mother’s sins, 

One thing astonished the Doctor when he was 
making oud the certificate of death. The mother 
confessed to him with a trembling lip the name 
of Bertram was assumed, 

“I have bad much trouble, sir,” she said, 
sadly, “and I took the name of Bertram that 
thoss who knew me in my better days should not 
find me out, but I "> like my little girl to 
be buried with a falsehood,” 

The Doctor thought what o true faithful 
woman she was, and inserted the name she 
whispered to him in the space where he had 
meant to write Bertram, 


It was just her love kept me straight. I don’t 
care what ha: to me now.” 
Bat when got to London her first visit 








And so on the first of the bright May days she 
posted her letter—posted {t with the mos> 
Seren, eneliok netiints ; vt, aioe). she So 








At the Strozzl Palace, in Rome, there is a book 
made of marble, the leaves belng of marvellous 
thinness. 
ee ep even lig. in the Mania Soe 

as ite appearance concerned, 
written nor printed. It is In the National 
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and instrumental music, but kept a piano or two 
so that customers might have the songs or pleces 
layed to them before making their decision. 
place was really more like a bazaar or 
fashionable lounge than a music shop, and {t was 
quite the custom for Mr. Nairn’s pianist to per- 
form for an hour or two of an afternoon while 
the customers made their selections. The said 
planist was supposed to serve in the shop when 
not required at the piano, and also to undertake 
the postal order department. The shop itself 
was only open from ten till six, but the corre- 
spondence took some time, so that the young lady 
employed had to be in her place by nine o'clock. 
ee ee and 


“It sounds delightful,” said Bernard's poor 
such posts must be rare.” 

“I suppose so. But I met Nairn yesterday 
and he was without anyone then. His wife was 


Fe 


: 


He f - it OF icon 
books, and newspapers, easy ‘ uDges ; 
then he waited. 

“ And is the venture # success }” 


it, and then, Ni though he’ 
bee Sate ay = what poi > we 
to satisfy people. I have seen turn over 











haul down portfolios, dust the planos, &c, but 
all the real work is done by Nairn himself and 
his ist.” 

“And Mrs, Nairn.” 

Maxwell smiled. 

**She was his first pianist, and he fell in love 
with her. She kept the post for some time after 
they were married, but now the business has 
increased so they can well afford help. She 
comes down to the shop In the afternoon during 
the seascn, and on an emergency, like the pre- 
sent; but she says her right place is at home,” 

Miss Dean looked anxious. 

“Tf only Mr. Nairn would try me.” 

‘There is no time like the present,” said 
Maxwell, cheerfully ; “we'll go and see him at 
once.” Then as he saw the girl's white set face, 
‘you need not be afraid that Nairn will be like 
some of the people you have seen, Miss Dean. 
He will treat you as respectfully as though you 
were s duchess; but in matters musical he is 
most exacting. I told him once he expected a 
professional performer for a pittance. The man 
isa born musician, and careless or Inaccurate 
playing acts on him as a red rag on @ bull. I 
will do my ubmost to recommend you, but really 
it all turns on your musica) skill.” 

* Then I am not afraid,” sald the gir), quietly, 
“for I know I can play ; I shall be nervous, but 
if only Mr, Nairn have patience till that 
wears off, I have no fear.” 

The shop (David Nairn called a spade a spade, 
and so the place where he made his money was 
a “shop” and not a “ of music” or " atall 
of harmony”) was a large {ng a little west 
of Oxford Circus, it So oe whole of = 
ground floor, and consisted of a large room 
nished as a drawing-room, save that the walis 
were lined with shelves for the portfolios of 
music, of a slip beyond used as a counting-house, 
which led sgain into a emall perlour, where Mr. 


t | Nairn ok of meals and recelved visits 


such as wished to see him in private. 
It was quite early yet, and rush of 
customers had not begun, it being the luncheon 
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hour of the 2lite, a pretty stylish-looking woman 
was showing songs to a rather elderly young 
lady, and the proprietor himself stood by the fire 
ng Coan He came with a 

emile at the sight of Maxwell, 

“Business or friendship?” he asked, ples- 
eantly. 

“Both, I ho 
first let me 
with a pianist }” 


“No, I'm not. I had twenty answers to miy |- 


advertisement, and I appointed the six. most 
promising young iadies to call last b, after 
six, and exhibit their skill. I should the 

Peed piano eched still from the way they banged 
t about.” 

*T bave come to introduce a candidate for the. 
poat,” 
‘'T have known Miss Dean ever since she came to 
London, and I think she might suitiyou,”. 

At this junctare the elderly young lad 
for the song and depsried, leaving. 
free to jola the conclave, Her husbas 
what Bernard had sali, and she Io el, 
‘ab Violet. rage oe age 

“It's nob hard work, Miss Dean but ib) 
great patience and real musical skill, % 
enough to put up with customers’, whi 
some of them need the patience of: 
must be able to read any plece of gumsls, ho 
ever difficult, at sight, and to play {tas if, 
knew it by heart.” vel 














“T am very fond of music,” said slow ( ou wey 
‘and an old master who taught meg c 
to become a professional, Will you igf me play : 


something for you?” ; 

** Have you brought any muaic } a itt 

“T have no music with me in 
confessed ; “ but I will try an 

Mrs, Nairn took up a symphony of 
and placed It abthe plano. Violet's 
fused and nervous at first, gained courage 
went on, an operatic fantasia and a gay French 
chansonette followed, then Mrs, Nairn looked at 
her hueband, 

**I don’t — 4 _ do may ole pe 
Miss Dean,” sald, decidedly ; 
shall be glad to gst back *. the children.” 

David Nairn left his.wife and Violet to talk 
together while he asked Maxwell, with a glance, 
to follow him into the furthest room. 

“ Who is she?” he demanded, laconically, 

"Mias Dean.” # 

“I know. But where did you pick her up, my 
good fellow, A girt who cau play like thatis little 
short of # p . ‘Do you mean she would 
actually come for eighteen shillings a week }” 

“ And be thankfal.: Yes. It’s not a very new 
shorys Her mother wanted her to marry a man 
she hated, and so ehe ran away from home, mean- 
ing to be d governess; She had no reference, 
experiences, aud no one Would try her. 
the front attic.in the house whete I 
my landlady says it’s pitiful to see the 
ehe’s written, and the she’s walked in 
of work. ' I believe,. poor. girl, she has 
nearly all her money, and that wantetares her 
the face.” 

David Nairn hesitated. 

“Dat I can’t make out her difficalty, she fs a 
enusical genius. She ought to find employment 
easily.” 

“] think she begen too humbly. Middle- 
class women wouldn’t have her as ® governess, 
becaugg she was too pretéy, I expect, though they 
fell back: upon her lack of references.. Then, you 
wee, she «doesn’t look Strong, and in sheap 
“cutting . shops,” whére they expect their 
‘young ladies’ to be--on their feet fourteen 
hours’s day, no doubt were afraid she would 

break down ov their 2, and so did not. like 
to bay ‘her agen ter Of rasan 
vant to) peru you nosh your : 
belleve you'll never repent it if give Miss 
Dean s trial—and ip will be an act of real 


is 







: 
Hl BEE 


oT seiek you would be comfortable here,” she 
said, kindly ; “the work is not really heavy, Have 
you any friends in London 1” ‘GN 

“No, Lam. quite a stranger here,” 


;”- returned Bernard. ‘Bat 
you a questfon, Are you suited } 


Bernard looked towards poor Violet, | 





_ “think, if my hasband and you settle thin 
I could tell you of some cheap Solatans met tet 
from our home,” 






f Burn’s, She thought 
Nairn kind and friendly, so 
ft was an intense relief to her cy she left 
shop, aa it, at a weekly salary 
of eighteen mr the request that she 
rest commence her duties the next dag. ais 
can never thank you enough!” 
coeeee, as Shep betes’ Sing frees the big music 
Don’t try,” he said, kindly ; “I am onl 
a. have bean aineeto you.” * ¢ 
ie Nairn spoke of recommending me rooms 
' oe ee? Sa I. would so much rather 
am.’ 
ou would be better off, really, in 
vate family,” anid Bernard, “ where you 
after the day’s work 
terribly lonely living as 













and the sad iat 
“Ts he older, or you than you }” 


was a lady of title, 
the late Lady Lucy Dane. She gave up home, 
fs end fortune fo marry the man she 
“Lady Lucy Dane!” almost gasped the Is- 
tener, who knew Dane was the family-name of 
Lord Waldon’s pop some so she ciust be bear- 


he was very sweet and gentle, but 
the alights she suffered broke her heart’ab last. 
My uncle never held wp his head after -he lost 
her; and, as for Leonard, he al ‘vows ven- 
geance On the brother cheater, bean 
siders, killed his mother,- He has never seen his 
uncle, Lord Ashdale never takes the leash notice 
a cette in a gles and 
has led a very eventful life ; until quite I 
used to belleve Leonard would be bis heir) and 
blossom from a needy ortist to one of the richest 


commoners in England. d ; 
= a won't he now? Has he offended his 


cle 

“Oh | I did nob mean that Lord Ashdale would 
have made him hie heir; but the property ts 
entailed, and Leonard’s the: next of kin Hows 


* Leonard was a bit down at the time, He 
said it proved he must have: ccounted on the 
cA bles the Har! had» purfoch sighh to.sosey 

eo Har a ‘eck t to 
health af shy Sluste othe diy him on ae 
t 38 us n 6 
Leonard langhed the idea to scorn.”’ y 
» Violet Dean was silent, -She tried to speak, 
but a lamp fo ber throat choked her. 

“Phe bridal pair went to Paris for the honey: 

moon,” went on Bernard, believed, he was 








wilderness of London houses, she should have 
found a refuge in the one whic shel ered Le: 
mn. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Many psinfal duties fall to a doctor's lot, but 
Dr. Ward had never had one from which he 
shrank more than the task of telling Margaret 


subject, when, as they were dri: through Dual 

Bo pony mle told 
ou 

me Narse had a faithful servant ; 


replied Dr. Ward. “Acting on your bebalf,’ I 

Jane as soon as I found it would be 
toes! bs eel shaage'ct sis Riseeas iecatmare 

sole charge not 
her fault that little girl is not there to 
welcome you. Troubled at your silence 
she had come round to consult me, daring 
een 5 pen eee took Nora 
a . 

The mother’s eyes were fixed on Dr. Ward as 
aio eeeGink anlat titadirskLacce, 
» me Zz: t 
“don’t tortare me with suspense, What has be- 

come of my child?” 

Dr. Ward told her all he knew, The y 
devised story of her own iliness and her 

for Nora. See mentees Saeieen genteaans She 
came for the little girl was her mother’s brother. 
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anless his wife were restored to him he would 
never let you have your child,” 

“ Bat can he keep her from mo?” asked 
stricken Mrs, Lorne, ** Would not the law w’ 
deprives her of his name give me an absolute 


clas! thought of that;® asld De. Ward, speak 
“ r. War ag 
with a little “Bat would 


the secret of your past noised ‘abroad, as it must 
be, if you Institute proceedings for the et 
of your daughter! Aud {f her father is rich ar 
powerful, he not be able to evade the 
course of justice? You and I may be morally 
certain it was he who took Nora away, but we 
have no absolute proof.” 

Tae poor mother tarned to him with sorrowful 

'e6, 


**Do you mean that I must bear it? That not 
eontent with having robbed me of all that women 
most prizs, he must take my child too, and I 
ait down humbly and make no attempt to recover 


‘<I meant something véry different. Since 20 
power on earth can now make you this man’s 
wife, caa you not bring yourself to help to re- 
atore the woman who legally has that title to her 
Teenie ed her beautiful vias 

er beautiful 6 
utehinaa. , so 

"Surely he does nob think that 7am hiding 
ber from = 

" He thinks—anas I gather from Mr. Fox—that 


you went to her with the story of your marriage 
that you ted i sa bis wile. endl oo 


yourse 

made the girl imagine she had been deceived, and 

that he had plotted the ruin of her young life.” 
7 leven dare girs Aa gin 


like | ma’am,” said Mary, thoughtfully. 


if 


her beauty and her sorrow she was a selfish, 
narrow-minded woman, 

He drove her to the cottage and left her in 
the care of nurse, but he went home with a 
troubled mind. It seemed to him that there 
was one person in the sad drama of asin and 
sorrow more to bs pitied even than Mrs. Lorne, 
the girl-bride who, on her wedding-day, had had 
80 wnry . revelation forced upon her, 

rey was & Very superfor young woman, 
and fn-the first days after Mrs. Lorne’s return 
to Woodbine Cottage she treated the nurse more 
asa friend than a servant. She and Mary went 
over and over every detall of the evening when 
Nora was taken away, but of course they could 
find no clue. The child had certainly been taken 
at once away from Penge—but where ! 

“He t have sent her to school, you see, 
“She was 
tall for her age; besides, many children ds go to 

before are seven, I think, maybe, 
it, you might put an adver- 
tisement in the paper offering a reward for In- 
formation about o little girl who was decoyed 
from her home on the 29th of November.” 

Mra. Lorne caught at the idea, and a notices 
a day after day in the Telegraph and 
Standard offering twenty pounds reward for the 
recovery of the missing child, A full descrip- 
tion of the little girl was given, facludiog a 
list of the clothes she was wosring at’ the 
time she left home. 

The vicar of Eastnor caw the advertisoment, 
his wife.” He had found it 
better to tell Mrs, Tempest the full history of 
to do the lady justice, 
motherly to poor Nora. 
§ warned mé of,” 
“Fle feared that the mioment 
the mother recovered her senses she would try 
to obtain possession of the child.” 

Mrs. Tempest hesitated, 

i | suppose Mrs. Lorne is mad,” she said, 
gravely; “but when’ you come to think of ft, 
we have only her brother‘in-law's word for it.” 

The vicar felt irritable, 

“You could not want more. He spoke moat 
kindly and ‘charitably of Mre, Lorne, though be 
hinted that ‘his brother's marriage had been 
very great mistake,” - ; 

Mra. Tempest'was not convincéd. 

“When Mrs, Lorne ‘was here I thought ‘her 
one of the nicesb. women I ever knew, not in the 
least the sort of to go out of her mind, 
She never to care to make acqualaotances. 
She was juét wrapped up id“Bér husband and 
“children, but the few times I saw her I liked her 

(Wall, ty dear, accordin b 

my according to your own show- 
ing, she was devoted to her husband, and no 
doubt his loss upset hér reason.” 

“ Nora iscalways.ta of her mother,” said 
Mrs. Tempest, “and she declares her father died 
soon after her baby brother.” 
the subject. For his 
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“ML.” felt Nora was the little girl she had 
lost, would she advertise In the Zulegraph a 
London address at which she could be seen ; 
meanwhile, it might comfort her to know the 
child was perfectly well, and, except that she 
often asked for her mother, quite happy. 

Mrs. Tempest felt o little frightened ot her 
own rashness when ths letber was in the post, 
and almost wished she could have recalled it. 
After all Mrs. Lorne might be tad, and then fb 
certainiy was to kindoess to Nora to give her up 
to her, and a the vicar sald, a hundred a year 
was a great comfort, The poor lady had quite 
& guilty sensation when shes looked at the nsws- 
paper the first day or two after her letter had 
started, and every knock at the front door sent 
her heart into her mouth, though of couree it 
was quite impossible that Mrs, Lorne could have 
discovered the name and address of her anony- 
mous correspondent, and come fp person to de- 
mand her child. 

But on the third morning the advertisement, 
headed, “Twenty pounds reward,” was missing, 
and fn ite stead was a much shorter ons. 

“Woodbine Cottage, Penge, any day, any 
hour.” 

Mrs, Tempest felt rather as if she had applied 
& spark to a box of gunpowder, What fa the 
world would her husband say? If she went to 
London without conaulting him would he ever 
forgive her, and yet could she leave that othe: 
mother In suspense } 

The next day che announced her intention of 
going to Loudon to see her mother, 8 widow, 
from whom she had some expectations, Mr. 
Tempest said at once she had better stay all 
night. She lefb the children In the best of 
health, Nora begging her to.“ bring her back her 
own mamma,” and if she felt like a conspirator 
no one would have euspected it from her macner, 

Old Mrs, Bsvan was delighted to see her 
daughter. She had passed her sixtieth birthday, 
but ehe had a wonderfully clear head, and poor 
Mra, Tempest felt ih an unutterable relief to 
pour oub her story. 

You see, mother, Beary is so poor, and the 
ehildren want so many things ; a hundred a year 
seemed like a godsend.” 

Mrs. Bevan stroked her daughter's hand affac- 
tionately. “I understand. Henry wouldn't hurt 
a fiy wilfully ; bat tf amyone Aad to benefit by 
poor Mrs. Lorne’s insanity be thought ip. mighs 
jyast ag well be himself,” 

"Yes. Yow remember ths Lornesydon't you, 
mother? . They lived. at) Hastnor quite a long 
time, aud they left quite suddenly after the boy 
died ; indeed, Mr. Lozne was abroai at the time, 
and never even came.to the funeral.” 

Mrs, Bevan nodded her head. 

“ And there werea-few persons who anid bis 
name was not Lorne.at alljand that Mrs. Lorne 
was not respectable!” 

“ Yes,” poor Mrs, Tempest flushed. ‘‘ Mother, 
do tell me what todo, If I godown to Woodbine 
Cottage, and Mra, Lorne seems quite cane, I know 
I should agres to give up the chiid, and it mighr 
make Henry very angry.’ 

Mrs. Bevan smiled; she was a very clever old 
lady, and knew*how to»manage psople a good 
deal better than did her daughter. 

“Suppose you agree to leave it all to me, ani 
just do what I tell you, my dear, If you know 
nothing you can’t be to blame. Ali you have to 
do is to write to Henry and say I wand you to 
atey over Sunday.” 

Mrs, Tempest was delighted at the idea ; she 
loved her husband and children: dearly, but it 
was always s treat to heave a little rest from 
Goiestic cares in her childhood's ‘home, 

“And jast remember, plense,'*, said. Mrs. 
Bevan, “ you are to ask uo questions ; you've got 
to co no but leave thing: to:me.” 

She turned the conversation sway from the 
subject of Mrs, Lorne and Nora; she discussed 
the Sunday arrangements 54 the Vicarage, and 
learned that in the afternoon, while their parents 
were at Sanday S¢hool, the children spend their 
time fn the nursery or the garden, The nursery 
was on the ground floor had French windows 
ope on to the ‘lawn, Mra Tempest ex- 

herself as quite comfortable about ser- 
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Mre. Bevan nodded ap y: 
The nexd day Saterday) Mee Tempest 
told when she came down to breakfast that 
Hil Tanch tists,” -Bbe thoughs 1 wtrnage, be 
till lunch e strange, but 
never connected the journey with Mre. Lorne. 
Mrs. Bevan reached Penge before ten o’clock, 
and drove at once to Woodbine Cottage. Bo | 
few minutes conversation with Margaret 
her sympathies entirely on her side, and Mrs, 
Lorne readily gave Dr. Ward’s name and address 
when her tor mentioned the doubt of her 
sanity, which had been instilled into the minds 
of the people who had charge of her little girl. 
*‘T can only help you on one condition,” sald 
Mrs, Bevan : “ that you do not make my daughter 
or her husband responsible for giving up the 
little girl to you. My idea is that you should 
circomvent Mr. Lorne with his own weapons, He 


from the Vicarage. I shall keep my daughter 
till Monday, and I find that Reve Bl Be gor 
church my son-in-law. is from home 
moet of § afternoon. The children will be 
either in the garden or the nursery—a front 
room with French windows opening on to the 
lawn. Your little girl will know you again and 
go willingly with you. There is a train from 
aatnor to London at three o’clock, and no 
other till nine at night, so that you will have a 
fair start. Of course, you must not bring the 
child here, but your friend Dr. Ward, would, 
no doubt, take care of her until you had 
to get the house off your hands and provide 
yourself with another home,” 

And Margaret Lorne carried out this plan to 
the letter. Just as Mr. Tempest was busily 
engrossed in the Sunday-school a lady walked 
up. the drive to the Some children, 
warmly wrapped up in outdoor garments, were 
playing about in the garden, With her heard 
beating almost to suffocation the poor mother 
recognised her little girl. She waited until the 
other children were at some distance, and then 
she called, faintly, ‘‘ Nora!” 

At the sound of that loved voice the little girl 
turned, and, Instead of following the other 
children, who had gone to find their nurse, she 
ran into her mother’s arms. They only just 
caught the train; but as it steamed out of 
Eastnor station it carried with it one exulting 
rejoicing woman. Margaret Lorne had been 
worsted many times by the man she had once 
called her husband, but in this one thing she 
had triumphed. Nora was ber own again, 

She altered Mre. Bevan’s plans just a little. 
She did not ask Dr. Ward to receive Nora even 
for a night, ehe begged him Instead to see to the 
sale of farniture, and when the house was 
empty to restore the key to the landlord, with 
rent up to the following Michaelmas, being for 
the current quarter, and six months’ notice ; 
she herself did not set foot in Penge, she took s 
cab at the ee “Mary Gre pena tho 
Charing Cross. Here ys awa’ 
in charge of several boxes, other-love had 
conquered every other feeling in Margaret Lorne’s 
heart; she was flying from England with the 
child who was more precious to her than aught 
on earth, 

Narse had taken the tickets, and the litile 
party were soon comfortably settled in the train. 
Mrs, Lorne leant back in her corver as though 
worr out by all she had gone through ; but Nora 
was wide awake, and as merry as a cricket,. She 
wae delighted at finding her mother again, 
though she admitted she had been very happy 
at the Vicarage, and that everyone there was 
kind to her, 

Mrs, Lorne did not go on to Paris, it had too 
many bitter-sweet memories for her ; she atayed 
in Boulogne, and after two uights at an hotel 
discovered a charming maisonnette to be let fur- 


nished at a very moderate rent, 
Nora wae patsuted with the new home, bat 
Mary Grey net seem so satisfied ; she had 





the proprietor had no knowledge of English, so 
that ba careful Mary had no chance of asking 
ons. 

But when they had been at the Villa St. Barbe 
some days little Nora’s spirite to fleg, she 
did not care to run about and play, sbe com- 
plained that her throat hurt her and her head 
was so hot. 

Almost frantic, Mre. Lorne sent for the best 
English doctor in the town. He told her the 
truth ab once. The child was sickening from 
scarlet fever, the family who had previously 
occupied the villa had lost a child from the same 
fell . The house had been fumigated and 

but there could be no doubt neither 
operation had been thorough. 

Anzious to secure another tenant, ib had been 
offered to Mrs, Lorne at an absurdly low price— 
and this was the result. 

“Surely you must have known the letting 
value of such a house was double what you were 
asked 1” sald the doctor. 


The doctor, touched by her woestricken face, 
was kindness itself; but he told Mary Grey that 
from the first he had no hope, the child was 
naturally delicate, and she had taken the disease 


badly. 

He waa right, On the seventh day after the 
disease declared itself Margaret Lorne stood by 
the bedside of her dead child, and in her misery 
acd anguish and despair took a terrible and 
unnatural oath. She swore that from that day 
forward she would have bub one object in life : 
to be revenged on the Earl of Waldon. He had 
sullied her good name and blighted her happi- 
nest, Not content with that, he had destroyed 
her child. To the poor mother’s excited mind 
he wee as much Nora’s murderer as though he 
had stabbed her to the heart. 

“But I will be revenged on him,” sald the 
miserable woman ; “as there is a Heaven above 
us he ehall suffer for his crimes,” 

The oath was kept ; there came a terrible day 
of reckoning for Lord Waldon. 


(To be continued.) 








A HAPPY STRATAGEM. 
—0— 
(Continued from page 129.) 


* And of course you will dive with us. Why ” 
—smiling—" poor Uncle Will has gone to the 
hotel on purpose to invite you! We live very 
plainly, but as I have an intimate acquaintance 
with the menu of the table d héte, I think I can 
venture to assert we aren't much worse,” 

It wae a very pretty cottage. Mr, Carlyle had 
taken {t furnished, so most of the surrow 
were essentially German ; but Bee had given 
an English alr by the addition of ones pe 
trifles and several glase vases filled with bright 
summer flowers. A neat English servant opened 
the door, and her face struck Rex as being 
atrangely familar. It flashed upon him at last he 
had seen her at Lady Carteret’s.” 

‘* Unele Will can’t speak a word of German, 


so we brought Emma with us for eo 
benefit,” said Mies St. John. “ Isn’t this a funny 
house?” 

“T like it.” 

“So do I. Here's ray uncle”—then, ae Mr. 
Carlyle came to meet them—" should you ever 
have thought, uncle, that Mr. Ashwin’s friend 
should have been my friend-in-need {fo the 
shower this morning } 

Rex came to the conclusion Mr, Carlyle was a 
charming old gentleman, and that Mies St. John 
quite deserved his old friend’s praize, He per- 





sisted in thiuking » gr lg a fellow-artist, 
utterly to the 
species he elected to hata, ipuere waa 
nothing unfeminine or strong-minded about Miss 
St. John, and yet Rex contrived to blind himself 
wilfully to the fact that she was a lady. 

When Emma was brushing out mistress’ 
hair that night she ventured on an observation. 

“TI never was so astonished as when I saw that 

tleman, Mies St. John. Uatil I heard you 
introduce him to the master I could have sworn 
it was Captain Fairfax as Lady Helen was golng 
to marry. 

Bee started, 

“Ts there such a resemblanes, Eama }” 

“* Yee, miss ; and it’s not in looks only, it’s in 
everything; his voice is juct the same. The 
Captain was tlie nicest gentleman I ever met—a 
deal too good for Lady Helen.. They do say 
she’s married a plain mister now, Miss St, Jo 
just because he’s rich.” . 

Bee was a long time that night before she 
could sleep. She knew that Sir Reginald Fairfax 
had taken to artistic atudies to console 
his false love, and she knew also that it is a 
common thing for artists to travel under 
assumed names. Before she slept thac night she 
had solved all that puzzled her. 

“Oh! you dear old match-maker!” she ex- 
claimed, thinking of Mr. Ashwin, “ ou 
possibly imagine by trying to throw us Seaaiee 
under different names we could fall into your 
plane? Well, I need not be afraid of meeting 
‘Mr, Bertram’ now, as his whole heart is Lady 
Helen’s, and I never had a heart atall. 1 think 
we can be as intimate as we like without any fear 
of comequences.” 

And they were [atimate. Uncle Will, whe 
had spent most of his life in the Colonies, 
— very bazy ideas of a chaperon’s duties ; 

ides, bis Beatrice hated young men, and 
shared hie own disapproval of there- 
fore what harm could come of let Bees 
good deal of this handsome young t 
neice mA ag mine Dig A a Phens or 
September sunshine, but a strange esemed 
againet Reginald’s ; he could not geb on with it 
at all, and by-and-by he confided to Mise So, 
John he was sure landscapes were not in his line 
-~—would she not sit to him herself; with such a 
model be must succeed. 

"T should not like to have my portrait ex- 
hibited.” 

‘* Then sit in character. let me paint you az 
Marguerite or Elaine. Your face is just what 
one fancies the Mly“maid’s to have been before 
her sorrows came,” , 

** Before. ehe believed in love, I think that is 
the beginning of ai! sorrow, Mr, Bertram.” 

“Don't you belleve fa it?” 

fe No.” 

* Keally no?” 

“3 we there is such a thing, and some 
unhappy pees are destined to. experience. ft, 
but I ti the greater number are spared 
such a misfortune, and I am glad to be one 
of them.” 


e 


“TI don’t with you. Miss St, John, J 
can’t bear to you talk like that.” 
“ Why not?” 


"No woman scoffs at love,” 

* ps Iam not a good woman.” 

“Tam sure you are, Since I have known you 
my faith in womanhood has been restored. I 
used to think, because one had played me 

there was no such thing as truth or 

ty in the sex, but you have taught me 

ter.” 

“ Perhaps I shall conver) you to my own 
faith yet.” , 


“That love is an unnecessary evil.” 

Mr. Carlyle gave his consent, and the sittings 
began. The pathetic style of Boe’s face was just 
what Rex needed for the Iily maid. The 
ture apace, , 

e pep meen” wll Slee Me Flee eee, 
one day, “‘ fifteen months a; o this picture w 
have been my exact likeness | * 

“You were fll then.” " 

T was alone and fp sorr.w, My mother was 


a. «6 


bed he he beet Peete 
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dead, and I was, working with my needle for 
dail v - 
Mss Sit John 1” 

“To te quite true, I've often wished to tell 
you. I wanted to see if you looked shocked. I 
iived in two miserable rooms in a cheap of 
London, and I used to work from till 
night. At last one bright June day Uncle Will 
found me out, and I have been ever since, 
I shall oa a the month of June brought 


ha) r 
And I used to think it the saddest in my 
life, Miss St. John, may I tell you why?” 
ese me rl 


“ 


aoe of deacent, lay some- 


thing very 
His heart ached with a yearning longing. The 
face was. white and motionless, the blue eyes 


sell a He had 

00 auswer, no response, He b 
a flask of brandy soietho nai aenchs alias 
— some drops between her closely-clenched 


nob quite come to herself; her t hovered 
othe barry of peso‘ a 
er ) would come.” 


thought you 
“Are you hurt? Oh! Beatrice, how could 
sar pe gor abet cage neg el 


have been sorry, Reginald ?” 
He knew she was not herself, and yet the 
words filled him with a strange, joy. 





indeed. He never quite remembered the details 
of that long walk ; he only recollects Mr. Carlyle 
Beatrice from his arms, and calling on 
Heaven to bless him. 
o * a * * 

Three, four days had passed since the accident, 
and from the moment when he placed her in her 
adopted father’s arms Rex had never seen his 
e. He had heard of her constanily ; 
w that beyond a terrible shock to her whole 
and a sprained she was none the 
awful peril, The doctor enjoined 
rest and freedom from excitement. So 

he called hy apt nent Agama 


it 


f 
: 


q 
F 


Bee 8 
B 
E 
z 


t her old ease and per- 


t. 
* Beo, why wouldn’t you see me before?” 
Bee was hard of hearing. 
“I came three times each day, only to be 


| denied. Don’t you thiuk fi was s little hard!” 


“Why were you in such a hurry!” asked 
Miss St. John, demurely, “Did you want to say 


. 
“TI thought you might be returning to Eng- 
ou bave been here a long time, you 


*I shall never return to England until I have 
t that I want.” 

She did not ask him what it wae. She jast 
closed her eyes, as though the light was too 
strong for them. Ff 

“ Bee, don’t you know what I want! Dar- 
ling, won't you give yourself to me?” 

te 0,” 

“ Why not?” 

“ You belong to Lady Helen.” 

“T shall never belong to anyone but you. Oh, 
my darling! because for « little while before 1 
ever saw you I loved another woman wil! you 
condemn me to a lonely life 1” 

** And I don’t believe in love.” 

“1 am quite willing to undertake your conver- 
sion ; it is such an easy creed, Bee!” 

ieee ae it? Ob, child, if d 

you mean it 5 you sen 
ber it is for always, and I shail never 


be again! Bee, can’t you care for me! 
Is  mgon 2 t a drawback |” 
“*I do care,” faintly, “and I 


should care just the same if you hadn't a penny ; 
but I can’s marry you.” 

“Why not?” 

Because I can’t.” 

“Bee, we shall never understand each other 
like this. ‘Tell me what is the barrier between 


us 3 ” 

No snswer, 

“Have you promised Mr, Carlyle to stay with 
him always t that it, Beet” 


"TI think I promised it; but Uncle Will is 
prepared for me to break it. He has quite settled 
in bis own mind we ought to be married, because 
you saved my life.” 

“T always thought Uacle Will a gerius ; I am 
quite sure of it now. Bee, there can’t be any 
good reason for you to send me away?” 

“ There fs.” 

“Then tell it me.” 

" You'll hate me,” 


consequences ensue if you marry 
me, Rex, I am Mary Fairfax in 4 

How he persuaded her that Mary Fairfax or 
Beatrice St. John alike, she was dearest to him 
on earth—how the two confided the truth to Mr. 
Carlyle, and overcame his objections to Rex for 








his relationship to his sister's husband by the 
fact that Bee shared that misfortune—we need 
not dwell on here. 

Unele Will was induced at last to smile on the 
engagement, and to declare it was all his own 
—- and that he had planned it from first to 

tb. 


The two young people are mildly incredulous 
on this latter statement, but both are too fond 
of the dear old gentleman to hurt hie feelings by 
contradicting him. 

So Rex was master of Fairfax Castle and its 
revenues after all, for within eighteen months of 
his uncle’s death he was united to his second 
love, and married the only woman who could 
restore to him his birthright. 

But Sir Reginald and Lady Fairfax can laugh 
at any suggestion that theirs is a marriage of 
convenience, Their perfect mutual love and con- 
fidence, the quiet domestic happiness that reigns 
at the old Castle, these tell anyone more plainly 
than mere words that Rex sal Beatrive married 
for love's dear sake. 

Uncle Will lives with them, and vies with 
another old friend in spoiling the small people 
who run about the stately old house, and make 
its walls ring again with merriment. 

This other friend, of course, is Mr, Ashwin, 
the prince of matchmakers, who is never tired of 
congratulating himself on the happy stratagem 
which brought the two cousins her, always 
ending up with a sigh of intense satisfaction and 
the words,— 

“*T saw [t all, Mr. Carlyle. From the first 
time I eet eyes upon your niece, I knew she was 
Reginald’s Tate.” 

frre END] 








THE RIVAL SISTERS. 


é 0: 
CHAPTER L 


As Partie Desmonp drove down the street 
behind his haudeome pair of prancing bays, 
holding the rivbons skilfully over them, all the 
maidens promenading up the street or sitting in 
groups on the balconies turned to look at him. 

He was certainly a handeome fellow, there was 
no denying that, He was tall, brosd-shouldered, 
with a fair, handsome face, laughing blue eyes, 
a criep, brown, curling moustache, and what was 
better etill, he was heir to a million of money. 

He was spending some time at the fashionable 

nm town, Barmiaster. 

Every mother of a marriageable daughter who 
had heard of the millfonaire managed to rake 
and scrape together enough money to pay a 
visit to Barminster. 

It was laughable to see how adroitly these 
mothers managed to secure an introduction upon 
one pretext or another, to the handsome million- 
alre. Then the daughters were duly’ brought 
forward and boadine-on ¢ 

Every one knew the story of Philip Desmond. 
His lady-mother and elder sister lived in what 
was the Castle, the grandest and most 
famous estate by far in the county. 

With all the money at her command, haughty 
Mrs, Desmond had but one great sorrow, and 
that was that her handsome son could not be in- 
duced to remain at home and lead the life of a 
fashionable young gentleman of leisure, 

At college he had declared his intention of 
studying medicine. He had gradusted with 
high honours, and, much to his mother’s annoy- 
ance, had established himself as a full-fledged 
M.D 


Ifthe had been r perhaps patients might 
not have come to him so readi}y; butas it was, 
he found hinself lauuched at once into a lucra- 
tive practice. 

This particular summer upon which our story 
opens, his grand lady-mother was unusually {o- 
censed against handsome Paflip, He had refused 
to spend bis vacation at the Castle, because, as 
he explained, there was a bevy of fashionable 
girls invited there for him to fall in love with, 
and whom he was expected to entertain, 
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“The and the short of it fs, mother, I 
shall not do it,” he decisively declared, “I 
shall simply run over to Barminster, and take 
up my quarters in some unpretentious boarding- 
house, where I can come down to my meals and 
lounge about in a négligé shirt, and read my 
papers and smoke my cigars swinging in a ham- 
fneck, without being disturbed by girls.” 
Ta bigh dadgeon his ‘mother and sister 
had gone off on Ay Re: crag they lived 
ter-lives to rue it, and to bemoan the 
posal wh chaps agai gm ge Np 
over young mau, and to guard en 
ee me tek ele pane aoe PE the 
cookout us an o tunity. 
Philip Desmond Pardes ig : 


She knew, however, why she was invited every- 
where, and why she was so popular in the town. 
When the ladies, accompanied by their daughters 
called upon her, she knew why they livgored, 
They. were in hopes of being invited to stay to 
tea. But she never asked them to remain, and 
they went as they came, without securing’an in- 

uction to handsome Mr. Desmond. 

When Mrs Pomeroy, of London, heard of the 
great attraction at Barminster, she decided that 
that was the place where she and her two 
daughters Claire and Beatrix, should spend the 
summer, Dressed in their natty cycling costumes, 
and mounted on their tandem, the girls would be 
eure to create a sensation, 

“If elther of you girls comes home engaged to 
this millionaire,” Mrs. Pomeroy had deciared, 
“| shail consider {t the greatest achievement of 
my life. True, we live in a fine house io Mayfair, 
and we are supposed to be very wealthy ; but 
not one of our dear friends has discovered that 
the house we live in Is merely rented, nor that 
your father’s brsiness is mortgaged: to the full 
extent. We sball have a bard time to pull 
through, and keep up appearances, until you 
two are married off.” " 

The two girls were pretty ; no one could help 
admitting that, They were called *' The 
Heavenly Twins.” Cilafre was dark, like her 
mother, while Trixy was fair, with the most 
golden of golden hair and lovely blue eyes. This 
younger daughter of Mrs. Pomeroy was be- 
witchiogly pretty ; but some le were unkind 
enough to say that she 
beautiful golden shade—they were sure of it, 
because her eyebrows and eyelashes were quite 
ae And; worst of all, she was a bicycle 
girl 

Mrs, Pomeroy established herself at the best 
hotel with her two daughters, Every Saturday 
afternoon the pompous old broker went over to 
Barmainster, to make a show for the girle, 

“The next question {s,” snid Mra, Pomeroy, 
after the trunks were unpackéd, and the oe | 
clothes hung up in the various closets, ‘* whi 
one of you two will Mr. Desmond prefer?” 

“Me!” eald jolly Trizy, with a mischievous 
laugh, complacently gazing at the lovely face re- 
fiected In the mirror. 

“Tt might be as well to wait until after he’ ts 
introduced to us before you answer that ques- 
tion,” eaid Claire, “But how are we to mest 
him? He does not cycle,” 

** Your father will attend to that part of the 
business,” sald Mrs. Pomeroy. *' He understands 
what he has fo do, and will find a way to accom- 
plich it, Having marisgeable daughters always 
sharpens a man’s wits. Your father will find some 
way to get in with young Mr, Daemond, depend 
upon that.” 

"T am afraid papa ie getting tired of iatro- 
ducing us to go many marriageable men, when 
nothing ever comes of it.” 

“Tt wouldn’s do him the least particle of good 
to get tired,” returned Mrs, Pomeroy.” “ He 


would have to get tired, and then begin over 
again,” 


*} see him,” 


bleached her hair to that 





——— —- 


It required three weeks for Mr. Pomeroy to 
secure an introduction to the young man. On 
the following day the two sisters, dressed in their 

on their father’s arms, paraded 
up and down the streets until they espied the 
° f ee ery pepotenes ‘Saas. 

lowed ; bat, mu chagrin e 
thelr father, after chatting for a moment with 
handsome Mr. Desmond, dragged them along. 

"TI did not have a chance to say one word to 
him,” said Claire, disappointedly, 

“ Nor I,” said Trixy, Seathale: 

"Don’t make a dead seb for a man the first 
time you see him,” recommended Mr, Pomeroy, 
grimly. “Take matters a: 

It was all that he could do to keep Mrs. 
Pomeroy.and the girls from rushing matters and 
Kora everything. The proudest moment of 
their lives was when Philip Desmond called upon 
them st their hotel one afternoon, The girls 
were squabbling up in their room when his card 
was handed them. . 

Did be say which ore of us he wished to 
see” cried Ciaire, breathlessly. 

“The Misses Pomeroy,’’ replied the boy. 

There wae a rush for thelr best clothes, and an 
exciting time for the mother in getting the girls 
into them, during which the bitter quarrel was 
renewed and waged furiously between the two 
alsters, 

” Trixy should not be allowed to go down and 

erled Claire, bitterly. “I am the elder. 
I should have the firet chance.” 

“But he cido’t call on you,” returned the 
mother. 

** Depend upon it, I shall see him,” returned 
Trixy, “and win bim if I can!” 

A moment later, two girls, both pretty as 
pictures, with their arms lovingly twined about, 
each other, glided Into the parlour, Handsome 
Philip turned from the window, thinking to him- 
self that he had never beheld a fairer picture. 

There was half an honr’s chat, and ther he 
took his departure. He never kuew why he did 
it, but he invited them beth to drive with him 
the nextday. Trixy was about to answer “ yes,” 
delightedly, on the spot ; but her sister, remem- 
a her father’s warning, was more diplo- 
mai 

* We shall have to ask mamma [f we can go,”’ 
she said. 

Mrs, Pomeroy, who was passing throngh the 
corridor at that moment, was called in, She and 
her elder daughter exchanged giauces, / 

“I am sorry,” she said, apologetically, “ but 
Trixy and I have an engagement for that after- 
noon,’ 


The young millionafre fell into the trap at 


ce, 
“Then could not Miss Claire accompany me 1” 
he inquired. 

**If she cares to gol really have no objection,” 
said Mrs, Pomeroy, hiding her delight with an 
arch emile, 

When he left, and the two girle had returned 
to thelr room, the stormiest kind of a scene 
followed, 

“T did not have a fair show,” cried Trixy, as 
soon as the door was closed, her eyes blazing, her 
cheeks flushed scarlet, her little white 
clinched, “I will win handsome Philip Desmond, 
in spite of you! If { don't, Ciaire shall never 
have him!” 

‘Take care! take care!” cautioned Mrs, 
Pomeroy. “ Your sister Cisire is twenty ; you’ 
are but eighteen, You should not stand fn her 
way.” 

"TI tell you he likes me best,” cried her younger 
daughter, “and I—I like him! I fell in love 
with him at first sight.” 

“T can say the same thing,” replied Claire, 
flushing hotly. 

“Dear me, it is a terrible thing to hear, two 
sistera quarrel over a man!” sighed Mrs, 
Poméroy, in tears, “I do wish I had left you at 
home, Trixy.” 

“We will see who wins handsome Philip Des- 
mond,” repeated Trixy. “I say, if I do not win 
him, Claire never shall, 20 there |" 


CHAPTER. Il. 


Mrs Pomernoy and her hter Ciaire looked 
ee at the angry beanty before 


Beatrix quitted the room, slam the a 
"ery ing ’ ming the oor 


af 
“T never knew that she had such a temper,” 
> mi ie te cama avxlety on her 





*T have been ce ees about ib for a long 
time,” replied Claire, og significantly : “ If 
you do novourb it in some way,. mamma, I do 
not know what will happen, how she will end. 
She is like s runaway colt—dashes ahead with 
anything she wishes to do, heedleas of the con- 
sequences, If you would take my advice, you 
would eend ker home sgain, or to. some other 
place, for a month,”’ 

“T will think about it,” returned her mother, 
thoughtfully, “TI shall see, however, that you 
have the firet. chance, because you are the 


“That Is only proper,” esid Claire, compla- 
cently, “When a man has a choloe of two or 
three, he is not Ukely to fall in love at once.” 

The next afternoon Trixy watched behind 
closed blinds as her sister drove off, proud and 
happy as a queen, in Philip Desmond's hand- 
some carriage.  Olaire her fingertips 
gracefully to the blinds, behind which she knew 
her rebellious sister was watching, 

The drive through the country roads was 
delightful, it was such a fine day, #0 bright, so 
sunshiny. Philip Desmond seemed to feel the 
Influence of [t, and almost unconeciously caet 
aside the mantle of havghtiness and pride, in 
which he usually wrapped himeelf; in order to 
make it pleasant for the beautiful, graceful girl 
whom fortune and fate had flung in his way. 

Claire realised what a golden chance she was 
having, and made the best of it, 

That was the beginning of the strangest 
roWhen Phillp helped. his faie companto 

p fair. nm from 
the carriage, Claire looked shyly tuto her com- 
panion’s face, murmuring that she had had the 
most delightful drive of her life, 

“Tam glad you are so well pleased,” answered 
— raising hie a riper a low bow ; 

» gallantly = must your sister out 
and show her what beautiful roads we have 

Clatre was thoroughly diploma‘ic. A hot fiaeb 
rose to her face, but she crushed back the worde 


that sprang to her saying sweetly,— 
** You are indeed ougatl, Se Desmond, fF 


“I would be delighted to have you accompany 
the hop this evening, and 
you can let me “ge 


Claire and her mother had a long talk that 
afternoon, 


g 
g 
Ee 


her pan — 
“Tl! go if you want me to, and if you. don’t, 
T'll stay ab home; so there!” 

This remark threw Claire completely off her 

guard. She thought to herself, “ Trixy has the 
ood sense not to interfere between me and 
ndsome Philip Desmond.” 

Bat, in truth, Trixy had overheard every word 
of the conversation about sending her home, and 
she knew that the way to be allowed to 
remain waa to quickly change her tactics, and to 





1 
pretend to give Philip Desmond to her sister 
Claire, But deep down im her rebellious litt 
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grow and deeper, 

n ant , the-two elsters went 
4 with Philip In his splendid 
T-eart, and were savy of.every girl in the 
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“ How happy could I be with either 
Were t'other fair charmer away |” 


Ba fortnight that followed few on by. golden 
wings, 

Taere was not a day that Philip Desmond did 
not take the two elsters on some sight-seeing 
expedition, 

Everyone hegan to wonder which of the two 
eisters was the favourite. 

Mrs. Pomeroy watched affairs with the keenest 


interest, sit 

“Tt he has a preference for elther, {t is certainly 
Claire,” she told herself, ‘' Trixy seems content 
that it should be 56.” 

All night long, after these afternoon excur- 
slors, both girls would seek their pillows, and 
dream the whole night through of handsome 
Pailip Desmond. 

Ciaire would talk of him all the following 
morning, but Trixy uttered no word ; her secret 
was buried down In the of her heart, 

acne want tee, toprtitont 
a 6m . , Oni 
But she would have none of them. 

“I will have a millionaire or nothing,” she said, 


with a little ; 
occacions, much to hig 
drive 


t word or 
Pomeroy, 


On two or t 
chagrin, Mr. Desmond invited Claire to 
wit her. 


hout her. 

“ That shows which way the wind fs beginnfn 
etiam and she looked at ier 
@ . 

Yes, Claire was a bandsome girl, to 
say the least. She was always dressed in cool 
tn pp ede napa ri 
ome ve ety eran arp hom 
wa -brown ee an - 
tinted ches” -adlipa eee 


P98 ta pene ee ee 
mired scores, 
3 but his heart ws not oa byt 


ia love ae ud De 
i have ceased at once ff he had 
that. He ought to have read her 
{nfatuation in the blushes that stole over 


lashes the trembling of the te 
band tat odie = often oh 
ferences when she hoo bie 


Trixy would turn away quickly before they 
they had time to notlee the expression on her 


fixedly at her mother and re, 

terest. you, Trixy,” he 
»” he sald, suddenly, 

your mother in dis- 

position, Could you ever love any one very 


"TI do not know, paps,” she answered, ‘'I do 
ok eraser poset L on} _ for afew. In 
Way you mean, love w a fire with me 
not a eentiment.” : 
How vividly the words came back to hima after- 
ward when her love proved a devastating fire ! 


to the window, and 
seemed to forget his ques 

No one knew what a depth of passion there 
was in the heart of this girl. If anyone should 
have asked her what she craved most on earth, 
shs would have replied, on the spur of the 
moment—" Love!” — r. 

She had vivid day-dreams fo which she would 
ask herself ; “Is there now, in this wide world, 
some one living who willlove me? Is there some 
one who will comesomeday and take possession 
of my life, as it were. I wonder what he will be 
like, this lover of mine whom I have never geen, 
but whois waiting somewhere for me!” 

When her feli for the first time on hand- 
some Philip Desmond as he rode by the hotel 
on the afternoon they had come to Barminster, 
thoughtlessly turning his fair, handsome face 
toward the veratidah on which she stood, her 
heart gave a terrible throb, every pulee in her 
being seeméd to tay i That is the hero of my 
dreams, just as I have pictured him—the lover 
who is to love meus I already love him.” 

She was alarmed at the emotion sroused in 
her own heart at the sight of that fair, handsome 
smiling face. 

Her mother and Claire epoke of it eagerly, 
She aroused herself with an effort, but the spell 
that had fallen over her was not dispelled. 

Day by day her love for Philip Desmond grew 
with an intensity that alarmed her. She dared 
not tell her mother or Claire, and the secret 
burned desper and deeper into the girl’s heart, 

' - es help me!” she sobbed. ‘‘ How will 
t en ” 


_— -— 


CHAPTER IIL. 


A monrat had gone by since the two sisters had 
met the one man who was to change the whole 
course of their lives. 

Claire Pomeroy made no eécret of her Interest 
in handsome P ese mone She built no end 
et Berne Mae nenher noord time when the 
young man pose to her. 

She set out deliberately to win him. Trixy 
watched with bated breath, 

There could be no love where there was such 

fing, genial friendship as existed between 
Claire and handsome Philip. No, no! If she 


the Figg ft iu the right way, she-could win 


She had read In the works of some clever 
writer that, the unity, any woman 
man she Now it remained 


As for Philip himself, he preferred dark-eyed 
F Gannig ghtee tailed dike, 


Phe climax came when he asked the girls, and 
‘their father eS mee 
m 


races. 
prettiest, and both looked 
Barminster were always delightful , 
Sassh borale Wl tn ercetry 
to participate in these 
Philip Desmond entered a 
Sg ye My ok, botth 


gies! 
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number of his best horses; but on this occasion 
he had not done so, Olaire declared that {t 
would have made the races all the more worth 
seeing had some of his horses been entered, 

"Don’t you think so, Trizy 1” she eald, turs- 
ing to her sister, with a gay little laugh ; but 
Trixy had not even heard, she wae thinking so 
deeply. 

“She {is anticipating the excitement,” said 
Mra, Pomeroy, nodding towards Trizy ; and they 
all looked in wonder at the unnatural flush on 
the cheska and the strange, dazzling brightness 
in her blue eyes, 

They would have been startled if they could 
_— read the thoughts that had brought them 
there. 

There was the ususi crush of vehicles, for the 
races at Barmiaster always drew out s large 
crowd, 

Pallip Desmond's box was directly opposite 
the judge’s stand, and the group of ladies and 
gentiemen assembled in it was a very merry one 
indeed, 

Every seat in the grand stand was occupied. 
Both Claire and Trixy were in exuberant spirits. 

It was the firat race which they had ever 
attended, and girl-like, they were dying with 
curiosity to see what it would be like. 

"Which horse have you picked for the winner ?” 
en Mr, Pomeroy, leaning over and addressing 
Philip, 

“ Either General or Robin Adair. Both seem 
to stand an equal chance, Well, I declare |” 
exclaimed Desmond, in the same breath, “if 
there isn’t Cleopatra! -It’s langhable to see her 
entered for the race. She's very speedy, but 
she fen’t game. 1 have seen her swerve when 
almoat crowned with victory.” 

Trixy Pomeroy listened to tie conversation 
with unusual interest. 

In a few moments all the riders, booted and 
spurred, came hurrying out from their quarters 
in response to the sharp clang of a bell, and fn a 
trice had mounted their horses, and were walting 
the signal to start. 

The interest of the great crowd was at ie 
helght. Taney were discussing their favourites 
freely, 

The buzz of voices was deafening for a 
moment. 

No one noticed Trixy, nob even Claire or her 
mother, as she leaned over breathlessly, and 


said, — 

*“* Which horse do you think is going to win, 
Mr, Desmond t ” 

“*T have no hesitancy in eaylog Robin Adair,” 
he Geclared, ‘ He has everything in his favour.’ 


ASTROLOGY. 
Your Horoscope cast, Fate and Fortune pre- 
red. Mr, Stead says:—“Mr. Wilde was 
right as to the past, and the Horoscope has since 
been verified in relation to matters then in the 
future.”—Stamped envélope for terms and testl- 
movials, Gro. Wups, 17, Mcntague Place, 
Brighton, 


TO THE DEAF, 


A Gentleman who cured himself of Deafuess and 
Noises in the Head after fourteen years’ suffering, 
will gladly send full particulars of the remedy on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope. Address 
H. Currrox, Amberley House, Victoria Embank- 
ment, London, WiC. 


TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 
BUNTER’S ="S.2™ 
rae sear MERVINE 


| TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 

| See thd. —- 34. How to opens 

| Cigar Store, to 2508. TOBACOONISTS’ 
Hairdresser | OCT#FITTING Co., 196, Zuston Road, Loudon. 
fitted up. Eati- The la and original house (50 years’ repate- 
mates free. | tien). Waceu, a. MYEss, 
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**T have an idea that the little brown horse 
with the white will win.” 
He laughed, and a indicative of superior 
judgment broke over his face. 
"I feel sure that ap favourite, Cleopatra, 
will lose, Mies Trixy,” 
“TI feel very confident that she will win,” she 


He shook his head. 

“I should like to make a wager with you on 
that,” she cried. 

** A box of chocolates—anything you like,” he 
replied, airfly ; “ but 1 must warn you that It is 
not quite the correct thing to wager with a lady, 
especially when you are quite sure that she will 
lose,” 


“T’ll take my chances,” she replied, a strange 
look flasbing into her excited blue eyes, 

EH have not told me what the wager is 

to ” 

For a moment the girl caught her breath and 
Gave a lightning-like glance about her. No one 
Waa listening, no one would hear, 

“You have not told moe,” sald Philip Desmond, 
gallantly, as he bent forward. 

She turned and faced him, and her answer 
camae in an almost inaudible whisper, But he 
heard it, though he believed he had not heard 
aright. 

“DoT understand you to ssy that your hand 
is the wager?” he asked, surprisedly. 

© Yeu!” she answered. 

For a moment he looked at her in the utmost 
astonishment. Then a laugh suffused his fair 
face. Surely this was the strangest wager that 
he had ever heard of. He was used to the jolly 
larke of girle; but surely this was the strangest 
of them all! He knew that there was little hope 
of Cleopatra winning the race, But he answered, 
with the utmost gravity : 

“ Very well; I accept your wager. Your hand 
shal! be the prize, if the little mare wine,” 

‘‘She is so very young—only eighteen,” he 
sald to himself, ‘‘ that she never realised what 
she a saying. It was only a jolly, girlish 

rank,’ 

If there had been in his mind the very 
slightest notion that Cleopatra would win, he 
should have refused to accept the wager. But 
she surely would not win; he was certain of 
that. 

So, with an amused smile, he acquiesced in the 
strange compact, In the midst of the talking 
and laughing, the horses came cantering on to the 
course, 

Tt was s beautiful sight, the thoroughbred 
horses with their coats shining like satin, except 
where the white foam had epecked them, as they 
tossed their proud heads with eager Impatience, 
the gay colours of their riders all flashing in the 
sunlight, 

A cheer goes up from the grand stand, then 
the starter takes his , and the half- ‘dozen 
horses, after some little trouble, fall into some- 
thing like a line, oe fs an Instant of expec- 
tancy, then the flag drops, and Aviad the horses 
fly around the ci race: track, 

For a moment it fs one great pell-mell rush. 
On, on ae fly, like giant greyhounds from the 
leash, down the stretch of “con, until they are 
but specks in the distance ; then on they come, 
thuadering past the grand atand at a maddening 
pace, with Robin Adair in the lead, General, 
Yellow Pete, and Black Daffy going like the wind 
at his hele, and Cleopatra—poor Cleopatra— 
fully a score of yards behind. 

A mad shout goos up for Robin Adair. He 
rele every inch the winner, with his eyes flash. 
ing, hie nostrils dilated. Every man leans for- 
ward in breathless excitement. Even the ladies 
seem scarcely to breathe, Suddenly a horse 
stumbles, and the rider is thrown headlong. 
There is a moment’s hush ; but the horse is only 
an outelder, and the crowd cheer the rest 
encouraging!|y. 

For a time these seem to run almost level, then 
most of the horses seem to show signs of the 
terrible strain. Robin Adair keeps steadily to 
the fore, with General closely at his heels. The 
rest begin to fall of. 

Again a mad shout goes up for Robin Adair, 





“No, no—General!” comes the hoarse cry 
from a hundred throats, 

wll rn indy soa agelen vebyr nt Bs 
theta mare, Cleopatra, coming slowly to 


en ae eee 
~Geee, Comm 
teacher a ake 1 se some one 
in the box adjoining Philip Desmond's. 

White to the ips, Trixy P sits and 


watcher, her hands an be 
The babel of voles be o> "ns a oe 


Again the gallant steeds are » in the 
distance, Now the seg: Pro 


curve, 
toh, daching swiftty to the 


Nearer and nearer sounds the thunder of their 

on-coming hoofs, Ten thousand people grow 
mad with excitement as they dash on, 

To the great surprise of the spectators, Cleo- 
patra is gaining steadily inch by base ggres 
passes those before her, even the General, and 
there is but a ribbon of ‘daylight between herself 
ane the great Robin Adair. 

The crowd goes wild with intense excitement. 
Nerves are thrilling ae down the stretch dash 
the racers, almost with the rapidity of light- 


nip 

The gran d stand seems to rock with the excited 
shouts’ 0 One great cry rises from ten thousand 
throats, Cleopatra has reached the great Robin 
Adalr’s flanks, and inch ay fnch she is gaining on 
him. And the excited exes fairly hold 
their breath to see which horse 


(To be sete ag 
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Tue Bosjesemaus iv south Central Africa are 
exceedingly ugly, and exist almoed in a state of 

animaliem. dwell in holes, dive on roots 
and reptiles, and have very much the appearance 
of the ape. 

In the estimation of coin collectors the most 
valuable of all the American coins to-day is the 
2 gpears silver dollar of 1804. That particular coin 

worth whatever an enthusiastic collector is 
willing to pay for it, The highest auction price 
is £200, and there is a record of £240 having 
been paid for one at a private sale, Only thirteen 
of them are known to exist, and each has a 
record of ownership, 

Tue laziest and dirtiest 


le in the world 
have recently been discovered in the 


Caucasus. 


between the Black Sea and the Caspian Sea, and 
as they were two thousand five hundred years 
ago, so they are to-day, Seen from without, 
there is a — icturesqueness about a Svanc. 
tian village, al h it merely consists of 
miserable stone hovels without any attempt at 
form or adornment. Within, the houses are 
taconcelvably filthy.. They are filled with rags, 
vermin, and dirt of every spe 
possess no fireplace or chimney. the cooking, 
in fact, is done over a hole Bs out in the 
middle of the floor, In these men and 
women and children are huddled t r; dur- 
ing the long winter months they are shut in for 
days at « time, the cattle often sharing their 
quarters. Every sperture has to be closed on 
account of the pl This long im; 
perhaps, the cause ofthe d tion of the 
people. Horrible diseases result from it, which 
are vated by an abnormal consumption of 
ck, the oteeng distilled drink of the Astlatica, 
Besides this, it fe an invariable rule to make four 
days a week holidays, with saints’ days as extras, 
Since they have adopted the holidays pond 
other country with which they have been 
tact, it is not surprieing that the men find little 
time for work. Farming, bee-culture, and 
pure mg are roel gs. industries of = 
people, while throughout their territory there 
not a single manufactured article, 
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DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE"' cures Instantly. 
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Pat Munruy,” said the trate, “the con- | 
FACETIE. stable says you've been ig g. Now, ‘aan! 
— have you to say for ” “ Plase, yerroner, } 


“Twat old man proposed to me last night. 
He might fom known I would have refused him,” 
“ Perhaps he did, dear.” 

“Wat Is the rest of that quotation, ‘ Art is 
long, but——’” “Art is long, but artists are 
usually if 

Griapys: “ When Jack Huggins kissed me last 
night I screamed for help.” Dolly; “ Couldn't 
you hold him without help?” 

Otp Frrzxp: “Hello! So you are in trade, 
now, eh? Why did you retire from literature f’ 
De Writer : ‘* Got hungry.” 

REVEREND Goopman (sympathetically): ‘' Ah, 
Mr. Heavyloss, we don’t know a blessivg our 
wives are, until they sre laid allent fn the tomb.” 
Heavyloss: ‘* Yes, silence is a great blessing.” 

Warrer (who has spilled the contents of a 
water- bottle over a ): “Shall I get you a 
napkin?” Guest: “I think you had better get 
me a mackintosh.” 

Arrractiys Young Lady: “3 should like 
‘The Wide, Wide World,’” Chivalrous Book 
seller: “ Were it mine, miss, I would willingly 
give it to you.” 

“ Ang you taking much interest in the Spanish- 
Cuban War!” inquired the European statesman. 
“I should say I am!” replied the capitalist— 
compound Interest |!” 


Foppy: “He said he was hted to see 
you; and what did you say 1” dy: “I 
said the delight was mutual.” Fuddy: “ Well, 


that was @ very neat way of calling him a Mar.” 

“Ys,” youn 
doubtedly true that avery dog has his day.” 
“rE a0,” replied Miss Cutting, glancing at 
the cl and sup a yawn; “but he 
doesn’t sit up all night waiting for it.” 

OLD GenTLeMaN (dictating indignant letter) : 
‘* Sir, —My a being a lady, cannot take 


down what of you. I, being a gentleman, 
cannot think it; bub you, being neither, cap 
easily guess my thoughte.” 


"Do you find, Mrs, Brideby, that the old say- 
ing is true that whab is enough for one will do 
fortwo?” “In some respects, yes,” sald the 
Coca Te ily “In the matter of chairs, 
chiefly,” 


‘*Me, Ssowman,” said an inquiring Individual |. 
the ch his 


at “can the leopard 
spots?” “ Yes, sir,” the who 
stirs up the wild beasts; ‘“‘when he is tired of 


Higgins, who wae never in 
a: in his life. ‘* Which?” “ The out- 









Oi hada clane w shurrt ov, ac’ Ol was so | 
moigh 
row a man #o’s Oicould take off me coat and 
show ut.” 

Tas caller handed the editor a bundle of | 
me aa t. “For your humorous column,” he 
wit, but I think you will find this about as good | 


as the stuff you usually print.” The editor took | | 
“Humph!” | § 
he ejaculated, “Your wife makes fun of your | 


the man and looked over it, 
efforts, does she?” “ Y—yes, sir, a8 a general | 
thing.” “She hasn't seen this lot, has she!” | 
“Wo, afr.” The editor handed back the manu- 


script. “ Please ask her to ‘make fun’ of this. | 7 


Then you may bring {t back again. Good-day.” | 


proud av ut that Oi got upa bit of aj; 5 


‘* My wife makes fun of my attempts at | 7 


in preserving blankets and furs 


Srom Moths. Sprinkle well with 
the Powder before putting away, 
KILLS BLACKBEETLES & PLEAS. 
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Infectious Diseases. 


imitations. 


applica 


CARBOLIC SOAP 


A pure Soap combined with the strongest Disinfectant known 
(Calvert's No. 5 Fluid Carbolic), and its regular use for the 
Laundry and all ordinary Household purposes will prevent 


Withont a doubt it is the best Disinfectant Soap now on the 
Market. Insist on having “CALVERT’S ”—others are inferior 


Sold in 120z. and ilb. bars by Chemists, Grocers, 
Stores, &c. 


Illustrated Pamphlet of Calvert's Carbolic Preparations sent post free on 


tion. 
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TASTELESS. 











1/14, 2/9 & 4/6. 
SENT FREE FRO. 
OBSERVATION, 


<Z Have no equal. 


ADDRESS : 
INSTITUTE, SHOREDITCH, LONDON. WE. 
AVOID DISHONEST IMITATORS. 











Is applied in a few minutes. 
Colour to the Root, mal 

aud Best Hair Stain in the 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 
Stains Grey Hair, Whiskers, Eye-brows any shade desired. Does not stain the Skin. 


detection impossible, and is und 





t is barmless, Washable, Lesting. and Restores the 
ou 


World. No. 1, Light Brown; No. 2, 


5s, and 10s. 


Medical Certificate sent with each Bottle. 
Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 


Address—M, LEIGH & CRAWFORD, 31, Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C. 


tedly the Cleanest 
olden ; No. 3, 
Sent secretly packed by post for 1s. Sd., 2s. Sd., 3a. 8d. 
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SOCIETY, 


Tae Grand Dake and Grand Dachess of Hesse 


will come to London early in June, on a visit to 
| Dake and Duchess of Coburg at Clarence 
ouse, 


Paice Cartes will be in Eogland for some 
time during thé summer, as his Mediterranean 
zaise with hie uncle, Prince Waldemar, has 
*baen postponed until October, 


_Tue Peineess of Wales will probably pay a 
“visit to the Dake and Duchess of Cumberland 
avout the middle of August, before going to 
Denmark for the autumn. 


Tr.is_ rumoured that next year the 
Duke and Dachess of York will go.for a 
round of Colonist visits in the new royal 


yacht, and that thelr cruise will extend round 
“the world. 


Prince Caristrax or Denmark and his bride 
are to reaide ab the Chateau of ri, which 
the King has made over to his . Their 
Royal Highnesses are expected there about the 
middle of this month, The chiteau has been 
redecorated and refuroished for them, and its 
surroundings are beautiful. 


TE Queen's birthday is to be celebrated in 
London on Saturday, the 21st, a3 it was found 
impossible to observe it on the proper day 
(Tuesday, the 24th), All the Ministers and the 

4 officers of the Household will give full- 


waught and the Dake of Cambridge with Lord 
Lansdowne, and the Duke of York with Mr. 
Goschen, It is probable that fn consequence of 
Lady Salisbury’s ill-health, the usual Ministerial 
party on the Queen’s birthday will be given this 
year by the Dachess of Devonshire, 


On August 3leb the youthful and charming 
Qaeen of Holland will attain her eighteenth 
birthday, and a week after her Majesty will pro- 
ceed in state to Amsterdam, for the purpose of 
officially assuming the reins of government. 
for three days after the city will be en féte, 
almost every hour of the Queen’s stay belog 
oecupied by state fanctions, attendance ab public 
rejoicings, and prokably 9 royal progress through 
the streets on the evening of the grand illumina- 
tions, Queen Wilhelmina will afterwards make 
‘her state entry in the Hague, and for three or 
four days after there will be the same constant 
gaccession of state receptions, balle, and concerts, 
and much more besides, Her Majesty is then 
expected to pay short visits to the principal 
towns of the country, probably making the 
Hague her headquarters, and to terminate the 
disp'ay by opening the States-General there on 
the 20th of the month.” In addition te the 
foregoing, all high functionaries and members of 
the Statee-General will take the. oath of 
allegiance, and the representatives of foreign 
Powers present their new credentials to the 
young monarch at the Hague. 


Tue betrothal of Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands to her cousin, Prince Bernhard 
Heinrich of Saxe-Weimar, is un. fait accompli, 
and the engagement fa to be announced on the 
day of her Majesty’s coronation, the 8th of 
September, Tne late Grand Dachess of Saxe- 
Weimar, who was a sister cf Kiog William III. 
of Holland, was always anxious to bring about 
the betrothal of the Qucen-to-her grandson, 
the Dutch nation.is anxtous for thia 
as Prince Bernhard is the next heir to 
Dutch Throne, his elder brother not being 
able to succeed, as he ie naturally the heir 
to the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Welmar. 
Pciece Bernhard is very rich, as he inherited 
an enormous fortune irom his grandmother. 
He is still very young, having been born on 
the 18th of April, 1878. He is study- 
ing at the Jena University, and fs 


reported 
to be a charming young prince of excellent 
character, 


STATISTICS. 
Pa soge of twelve different colours grows in 


THe public buildings of Eogland are valued at 
£240,000,000., 


THe. canals of the United States are 4,468 
miles in length. 


THERE are 1,775 patents of mechanical motors 
known. 


THE average life of women who work for a 
living is 36 years, 

Tae year 47 BC. was the longest year on 
record. By order of Julius Cesar, it contained 
445 The additional days were put in to 
make the sexsons conform a3 nearly as possible 
with the solar year, 





GEMS. 


Praises are valuable only when they come 
from. lips that have the courage to condemn. ~ 

IpLz men are more burdened with their time 
then the most busy are with their business, 

Kindness is the sun of life, the charm to 
captivate, arid the sword with which to conquer. 

WHEN we are alone we have our thoughts to 
watch, in the fam!!y our bempers, and in society 
our tongues, 

Mora energy grows with the obstacles against 
which it is measured ; and the putting forth of 
moral energy ss the purpose of our lives i« the 
highest exemplification of humanity. When we 
put forth the highest moral energy, then we 
touch the stars of life, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Poraro TuRNovERS.—Pare some rather large, 
sound potatoes, wash them carefully, then cut 
holes almost through them; With an apple 
cover remove the round pieces and fil! in the 
holes with sausage meat, Close up the holes 
with pieces of potato aud put the potatoes In a 
pan in the oven to bake, This makes a most 
delicious breakfast dish. 

Hor Cazese Sanpwich.—This is an excellent 
adjunct to High Tea. Silce the bread very thin 
and cut it round with a large biscuft cutter, 
Pat o thick layer of grated c between the 
two forms, — with — and a dash ¢ 
cayenne per, press the rownd pieces 
bread well » Fry them to a delicious 
brown on side, in equal parts of hot lard 
and butter, and serve very. hot. 

CHrocoLite CaxeLtons —Mix’ two “otinces of 
grated chocolate with four ounces of fine! 
sifted sugar and a dessertspoonful of flour, ad 
the beaten white of an egg to make a paste, roll 
out pleces about the size of a walnut very thinly, 
places them on a buttered tin and bake In o 
moderately hot oven ten or fifteen minutes, 
While they are still warm, tarn them over a 
popes shape them, and put aside on a sieve 
to 


Rasa Bread,—Stone enough raisins to make 


B coffee cup hea: fall, when cho fine ; add 
and contnae-al eT cleat amok ond 


$ or. shred them fine--they are 
much better ided—grate one-quarter of a 
pound of chocolate with one seeeponatal of cloves, 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, and four table- 
spoonfuls of milk, Mix ia flour until jusb stiff 
enough to spread Into cakes the slze of the 
cf a coffee cup, and about one-eighth of an 
in thickness, Be sure the cakes are well baked, 
When done, invert the pan upon a thick cloth, 
and with a sharp knife cut the cakes in strips 
two inches wide, Pack them away in a dry 





place, They will keep for weeks. 








Tae most remarkable echo in the world is tha: 


Shipley. I Seuactiy pdf wroing oe 
. it repeats any not 
exceeding 21 syllables. 

Tus tramcars in Swedish elties rarely stop for 
passengers. Men and women there are quite 
agile and expert in jamping on and off while the 
cars are in motion, : 

Ix some parts of China the punishment for 

sleeplessness. The culprit fe kept 
awake until he dies, Under this treatment a 
person lives nine or ten days. 

TURKEY AND -GeEXCE are the European 
countries into which the telephone not a 
been Introduced. Sweden has the largest number 
of telephones per capita of all countries in the 
world, having one to every one hundred and 
and fifteen persons, and Switzerland comes next, 
with one to one hundred and twenty-nine. 

Tur Canary Clab of Vienna have opened a 
canary exhibition in thatcity. Theclubis trying 
to oe eee 
ap easy method of increasing the income of the 
poor.Tbe exhibition numbers about 1,500 
native canaries, and more than 500 of the Datch 
variety, with a number of other 
fereign domestic song 
primitive wethods of telling the time, 
the most ancient existed In China, and is still in 
use there in some remote quarters.. Time was 
guessed by recourse to the harmless, necessary 
cab, The Chinaman.could and can guess fairly 
the hour by tion of the creature's pupil. 
At noon it fs completely to contract, so that 
a thin, hair-like, perpendicular line only denotes 
the pupil, which again after noon to dilate. 
There was, after the downfall the. Roman 
Empire, one rude method of computing time 
among the hordes of barbarians overran 
Italy. Something like a division of time was 
obtained by setting a follower of the chief to 
empty a helmet full of a eam ba J one 
into an empty ohe of similar 
of electricity, 
com 


nie tal aoson te, obably ouly feebly 
scope la pr . 
. One of the latest devices is a water 
The datailsare as yet the secret of the 
inventor, bud in effect the method is as follows : 
A tank shaped somewhat like an fron- sink ‘is 


portion of the iron that is covered by 
thus rendering it much more eontrollable than 
tongs of the ordinary pattern, ‘If one inch ie 
u water, only one inch will be red, and so on 
with any su th, 
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Novice.—The best man, 

H. M—Pronounced “ Mar-tino.” 

Nrro.—Better employ a solicitor. 

R, E.—Marriage would not be legal. 

Noxa.—About three and a half months. 

Youss avp Iqonaxt.—You are not too old. 

Tsaovstxsoms Reaper.—We are unable to say. 

Doverrcon.—The property will go to the sisters. 

X. Y. Z.—A lawyer's signature fs not necessary. 

Crtestrvz.—You cannot insist upon living there. 

IsquiRER.—The red hood denotes a doctor of divinity. 

Rowatp.—We are at a loss to understand the meaning 
of your letter. 

W. G.—You are entitled to compensation from the 
railway company, 


Jaws B.—You can marry again after the decree has 
ppt 
‘GNORAMUS.—Residue is just any balance of estate 
ne aivided ty & a will, 
INDIGNATION. es te matter before the sanitary 
officer of your distri 


Ix Want or aici he reaulé cf a secution 
is be very doubtful. ” 


~The husband is not liable for debts contracted 
by lle wife bafore his marriage. 


Amu I Riaut?—It would be “oon Seen are 
and we think decidedly the best wa: 

Epns.— We regret that we can give you no , dadermes- 
tion about the subject of which you et wane, 

X. X.—If your name appears on the jury list pro 
pared by the overseers you are liable to serve, 


Frowsr Lover.—Woodruff is a British 
grown a great deal in old-fashioned —— 


You-You. for walls were 
introduced inte Bree the East in 1673. 


— 


Worriep Parer.—aA father is not bound 
a son after hes able to work for bis ome. oor 
bean’ 

Be publlabed is cach parbh check” 
gon aie leaf of age, 
well roo he tee i caeiemes oa 


—A man cannot ‘be-trled again for ; 


ace Smerraun.— 
jnamngdinas wheter been eequitted by ajary. 
M:smra: — " 
ove, there tenor wes bee A Banat dg 
Ciczro.—Those who the 
funeral ean settle the cntecal pessetantete i a 
INTENDING 
aul oa Eaten ae 
JILTEzD.—You ean 
— petra) wae pga ans 
rd 
ee, black cloth, 
eu a fw.e a 





. d : ota ” ‘ 
oh partion to marry a =. 


po te 
Crete" is ‘bestowed 


ior 


_ Aru Le We saad sop the j 
sod eet pou eee ee detective, | 
eet ar es 
, 


, oe oe 


in out of the question 
moan must ses you 


be Fe 


jh 





Jacon.—There is no 
making hair grow, or Pot Eaeseing the complexion, but 


something m: than 
general, bat t they will give you value, 


But si tie dai 











be peid if sufficient 


wepa-The wile is not to pay her Into 
See ee 


erent the debs mua 


rhas been left to cover 
RaterayeR.—The office has long since been a sine 
pe to Pr} re of Chey 
‘cr vemting oy! Ni Aon eae = 


yotewt and ae 


seeden treat tes to smn woolen an cotton 
fabrica. 


“gure and simple way” of 


i use of the razor 


do more # promote 
growth of a moustache 


zk ae who miarried their wives after Ist 
Jan , 1878, and got mo fortune with them, are not 
Hable aliment to thelr parents-in-law: married 


previous to that date they are nble ts i ey were 


eae powdered borax liberally in their 
haunts ; continue thiafor some time, and by degrees 
they will dissapear. Tt does not seem 

but renders the place 

it eventually. 


to kill at once, 
obnoxious to > theta, and they leave 


Srrixe.—You had better go to a respoctable seller of 


poe ta materials ; tell hie what you want and have 
a "made up for . They may cost 
you would pay at the smail 


MOTHERHOOD, 


I woxprr so that mothers ever fret 
At little children clinging at their gown ; 
the when the days are wet, 
Are ever black enough to make frown. 
it could | find a little muddy boot, 
A cap or jacket on my chamber Soor, 
It I could kiss a rosy, restiess font, 
‘And hear it patter in my home once more ; 


If I could mead a broken cart to-day, 
To-morrow make a kite to reach e sky, 
een God’s world could say 

was more ee content than I. 
By a shag Shiaeg bee em 


By a sining nest has flown ! 
I used to love is dead ! 


a it seems @ strange to me 
Lt oy wee bore badge of motherhood 


raore oft and tenderly 
child, who brovght me only good. 


cold water with soap in it; wash the 
ahd a chamots, and then wriog out 
use warm or hot water you spoil the 

tarn the dust on the blind into 
es it off. 


TEE Fawity.—The sons and daughters 
. The effects should we valued, and either 
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caiaiamiiniamiaial — ini aa 
‘aotete ich powerful; Albert | A, B.—At death of the mau without making a will 
re dlatron Your writicy might any wife es one-third of all he , and the 
Wasnt legible, egnally amorz 


nt te te two-thir 
them; includes foe honesbals goods, money, clothu g 
—everything, in fact, the man possesses. 

Iw Trovsix.—Really, we cannot advise you, but 
must leave you to your own resources, Perhaps if = 


let the young man see your feelings have changed 
towasdla hime he will return to his o Id ullogitnce : but 
we have our doubts, 


Whar ro Do?—It is not wrong to talk In a friendly 
Way with the young man; neither is it enco 
him. Ifhe respects you Jess for wishing to be du’ 
he is unworthy of your affection. As to your waiting 
four or five — and then marrying him, it would seem 
that this is only thing todo. After you are twenty- 
four or twenty-five a old you surely can marr 
whom you please, and have no anxiety, save the br 
in your relationa with your father’s household. 


8. G.—The death duties so-called are the various 
duties paid upon the estate of a deceased person by hie 
heirs and legatees ; there ia, first of all, an estate duty 
oe tp upon the aggregate value; then comes the 
egacy and succession duties, payable by the heirs and 
F anna who obtain shares of the goods and money 


deveased possessed, the sums eagenton varying with the 
relationship of the ee to the doceased ; succession 
duty is upon heritable estate or houses and ianda, 


Curr.—Thoroughly wash and drain a pint and — 
of rice; put it in a saucepan, with a quart of. bee 
broth, two cups of tomato sauce and a little salt. ie, 
boil, cover htly, and cook for twenty minutes; add 
six ounces of clarified butter, boiling hot, stir quickly 
and vigorously with a wooden spoon until thoroughly 
mixed. Cover the dish tightly, putting a cloth inside 
of the cover, s6as to keep in the steam. It will absorb 
the butter, and become light and creamy. Turn the 
rice into a round, deep dish, and send to the table with 
two quarts of beef broth in @ soup tureen and a plate of 
grated Parmesan cheese. 


Bersy.—Two pounds veal, quarter pound bacon, two 
hard boiled eggs, salt, pepper, and a very little nut- 
meg ; boil the bacon a minute or two, cut the veal in 
smai} slices, cut the bacon the same, aud alice the eggs; 
pat them in the ple-dish time about and the seasoning, 
~% a? the dish with water or stock from the bones ; 


and flour, quarter pound butter, half 


ing powder, chop up the butter among 
the flour, make it into a paste with cold water, roll this 
out in along, narrow piece and then fold it in three folds, 
turn roun ‘and roll it the other way, fold again and 
roll » make it the s'ze needed and cover the ple 
with it and ornament the top; brush with egg and pub 
in oven about an hour till it is ready, 


Ph RAGED,—True, it ls not always an easy matter 
to get into the rig’ ht channel and to be itted to do 
that for which one haga natural aptit But mean- 
time do what falls to your hand with all the vigour and 
poy ond you possess, and then try in the sparo momente. 
ve yourself so as to be able to fit yourself for 
ae ing better When the opportunity arrives. Every 
moment of lelsure you have between hours of actual 
labour and necessary sleep, fill with some useful, profit- 
able employment. Do not try to leap upward, leat you 
fall and never rise, but vreep, creep, step by step, alwaye 
reserving sufficient to carry you to the next step sna 
enable you to hold four balance while you prepare for 
the one that is to follow, 


Conpox Bizv.—Boil five hard, remove the 
shells, rub the yolks through a aleve, snd Ghop the 
whites, not aaking them too’ fine, Put in a double 
boiler over the fire oue oup of milk. Rub ether one 
tablespoonful of butter with two of flour, add a beaten 
egg, and mix a little of the warm milk with this 

mixture before stirring it into the bofling milk, season 
with salt and pepper, and stir mntil it is « thick, ‘emooth 
mixture. Take from the fire, and when the mixture 
almost cool, stir in the prepared yolks and whites, cue 
a very Mttle onion juice if the flavour is liked. When 
cold enou, peta, to handle, mould in the shape of chops, 

boo ag mould, or 4 may be formed with the 
han the chops in ® beaten egg atid then in 
bread a. and fry them s delicate brown. Stick a 
of parsley in the smal] end of the chop, and 
arrange them in a row down the centre of a platter and 

turn Be hamel penge prqoed, but Rot goer oem ior 
Fren may be arvan upon atior wi né 
od th erved with thesa om & sepa;re.te 
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Put Aside Your Own Ideas 


about washing clothes, and try the SUNLIGHT way; itis\ q 8 
¥ easy, Clean and economical. Don’t let another washing #f 
4 | day go by without trying SUNLIGHT SOAP. You will jm 
find it does double the work in half the time. \ 











Less Labour, 
Greater Comfort. 


FOR 
PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE. 
Gold 


Medals 


MADE WITH THE Awarded 
PUREST GELATINE 

OF ENGLISH Lsupecionty 
MANUFACTURE. . 


Powder insist on h 
pOnWICK's: which is e best that money Foy oe 3 


) PEPPER'S TONIC” “f-i, *2 = 


CURES overabaiatet fm | a HVSTERIA.NERVO lunvousc ee 


7) 

i SHILLING 
am 

ia BOTTLES. 
we 

i A SPOTLESS SKIN. 

oe A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 

a! ZRUPTIONS, PIMPLES 

\ ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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